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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


|Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
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In 1 thick 8vo. Volume. 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DICTION- 
of “ The Ci yt co vue, adel G ee See 
Errington, Fish, Appleby, Barnes, and Weaver.” 
In 6 volumes, super-royal 8vo. cloth. 
HE COTTAGE GARDENER; or a Prac- 
tical Guide in every te ly por — Horticulture and 
Rural and Domestie Econ my Neen Ww, 
anac,” as- 
sisted by a Staff of able Contributors. 
In imperial 8vo. cloth gilt. 
HE FLORIST’S GUIDE, and GARDEN- 
ER’S and NATURALIST’S CALENDAR. Twelve 
Colored Plates and numerous W Engravings. 
In royal 8vo. cloth. 
HE VILLA GARDENER. Oumprising 
the _nalse <i) a Suburban Villa Residence; the a5. 
oT Le i Culture of the Grounds, &c, 
F.LS., H.S.,&c. Second Edition, Edited by 
Mrs Loudon. 
In royal 8vo. cloth. 
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Beautifully illustrated. Volumes already issued. $1 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
THE MORMONS. 1 vol. 
THE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE ORBS OF HEAVEN. 


PICTURES OF TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH 
FRANCE. By ALEXANDER Dumas. = 

HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND 
CHINA. Vol. ist. 
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thereof—2. Damages on Inland and Foreign Bills 
of Exchan Grace on Sight-Bille—4. Deci- 
sions of the State Courts. 


IV.—New Bank and Insurance Laws of New York and 
Massachusetts. Also Laws relating to the Mint. 

V.—Forms of Bills of Exchange in Eight European Lan- 

guages. 

VI—Tables of the Moneys of Account of Various Nations 

—Gold and Silver Coina, &c. 


VIL.—Notes on Coins in General Use 
VILL. -7Ceioan De pest, Revenue, Imports, &ec., of the 


te With goalons > Debies of value to every Counting 
Room, Broker, Banker, and Public Library. 
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AMY LAWRENCE, 


OR, THE FREEMASON’S DAUGHTER. 


By the Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” with numerous Illus- 
trations. Price 50 cts. 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF ST. AVOYE 
OR, THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
By Eugene Sue. Price 50 cts, 


HARRY BURNHAM, 


OR, THE YOUNG CONTINENTAL. 
A Tale of the Revolution, by Buckingham. Price 50 ets. 


STANFIELD HALL, 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL, NEW EDITION. 


By the Author of “ Amy Lawrence,” “Mannigray,” ete. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 2 vols. Price ts 








In Press, and will be Published shortly: 


QUINTIN MATSEYS, 


OR, THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP. 


ny ne ye Author of “ io in London,” “Tom 
Jerry,” etc. Beautifully illustrated. Price 50 cts. 


CRAIGALLAN CASTLE. 
By Mrs. Gore, Author of “Diamond and Pearl,” ete. 
Price 50 cents. 
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BY COCKTON. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLT, 
Eprrev sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H, CHANNING. 
Two volumes 12mo, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition 


Illustrated with semen, * fine Engra vings, by our most eminent artists. It will be ey ann in one volume, and will 
be uniform f in size and price with our edition of the Standard 


a re nn ee 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO, HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


CARLYLE'S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, 


In one volume 12mo. 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight & Bloom; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY; 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON from 1690 MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, with 60 Engravings. THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE 


THE PUBLIC ries with 34 F ngravings. HA 
PUBLIC CHARIT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’S HEAD- 


TIES, 
AN ACCURATE ACC OUNT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &e., &c. 


One vol. 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cents. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES. - 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By Mrs. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
of One vol. 288 pages, 12ano. - Cloth, price 75 cts. 





CAMPBELL’S LORD-CHANCELLORS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


Will publish next week, 


LIVES OF THE LORD-CHANCELLORS, 


AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 


BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., &ec. 


Second American, from the Third London Edition. 
In Seven handsome volumes crown 8vo., extra cloth or half morocco. 


This has been reprinted from the author’s most recent edition, and embraces his extensive modifications and addi- 
— aj will therefore be found eminently worthy a continuance of the great favor with which it has heretofore been 
receiv 

“A work of cratling merit—one of very great labor, of richly diversified interest, and of lasting value and estima- 
tion.”—Quarterly Review. 


“Tscarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell’s excellent work.”— Macaulay's History of England. 


* Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, but to the history of the 
country.”"—Law Review. 


“ We have not the least hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a solid and permanent place 
in English biography.”—Ezaminer, 

“Of the solid merit of J hoa Ton our jad ent may be gathered from wees Des ok has ant been said. We will add, 
that from its infinite fund py variety of sty aye, book addresses with equal claims to the 
mere general reader, as to othe ee iogel.c or “historieal inquirer; and while we avoid the s commonplace of affirm- 
ing that no library can be complete without it, we feel constrained to afford it a higher tribute, pronounce it enti- 

to a distinguished place on the shelves of every scholar who is fortunate enough to possess it.”—Fraser’s } 

“A work which will take its | ase in our libraries as one of the moat brilliant and valuable contributions to the lite- 
rature of the present day.”— Athenaeum, 








Also, just issued, printed and bound in uniform style, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TILL THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
Tn two handsome volumes, crown 8vo., various bindings. ja3l 


LADY BULWERS NEW NOVEL. 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Published by A. HART, Pawapetrnra. 
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NOW READY. 
NARRATIVES 


SORCERY AND MAGIC; 


From the Most Authentic Sources. 
By THOS. WRIGHT, A.M., F.R.A. 


In One Volume 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1 25. 


NOTICES oF THE PRESS. 

“This is one of the pleasantest books about witchcraft 
that we ever read; and Mr. gee Oe tells his stories, and 
conveys his information wes so much spirit and good 

has confined himself to only 
one department of a sub eeiiiea Lanoap are able © 
woes ania. Mr. V right has rewritten the crimina! 
eunals of witchcraft in a style perfectly free from any in 
portant faults; and ne has illustrated his narrative by rici 
collateral facts, which could be acquired only by long {a- 
ane ws — 1 liar and extensive of antique- 
We do not see, then, that the fortunes of 
wichoreh ave t to hope from any narrator who may 
attempt to su him.”— Atheneum. 

“This is a very pneen ana y interesting book. 1: 

contains a series A lar st of sorcery and magic 
r 











(the first chiefly), victims, from the period of the 
mniddle down to that of the last executions for witch- 
pa SX in ~<a and America. Mr, Wright ge theas 


phases 
fect civilization to which they were incident, hie clear 
comments point the truth or philosophy of the individua! 
case, ind t of its cubtoctinn to general causes or in- 
— 4 of information in the book is extraor- 
dinarily wide, it is popularly ‘set forth throughout, 
without a touch of pedantry or a dull page. ”— Examiner. 
“From this wide field Mr. Wright nas selected two 
ae for istration, viz. sore and magic; and mus: 
ar ne a ronding yo to Streeece 80 
ve a view of them, not onl land and 
Seotland, bu but in France, Spain, Ital "Germany Swede Nn, 
and New England.”—Literury Gazette. 
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Recollections of Our Home in the West. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 

Second Edition, One — 12mo, Cloth, $1. 


“ Alice Carey has strongest imagination 
meng the vas of is = Her writings will live 
r than those © other woman us.”"— 
y= Whig yt la woot 
* Alice Carey has a fine, rich, 4 Py ieee srine 


yond country stories are almost 


wr Sties Carey's sketches -” remarkably fresh, and exqui- 
site in delicacy, humor, and pathos. Sheis booked for im- 
mortali elites Journal, 


me The ‘imes 8 sof Alice Carey as standing at the 
head of the female writers of America. We go even fur- 
ther in our favorable judgmen = express the opinion 
that among those living or d she has had no equal in 
this country; and we know of few in the annals of Englisi 
literature who have exhibited a gifts of real poetic 
genius.”— The ( Portland, Me.) Eclec 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I. DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT. 
A Panorama of Romance. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
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of Distinguished Scottish F puaain Characters, 
we — oy ooh of the he Covenant and 


BY THE REY. STAMES 3 ANDERSON. 
IL EPISODES “OF INSECT LIFE. 


BY ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
Third Serian--lgenpinpt Auman, 1 vol. 8vo, beautifully 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


V. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
iret Series—Insects of Spring. 


L 8S. REDFIELD, Curwrton Hazt. 
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MR. BRISTED’S FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY .* 


Mr. Brisrep’s “ Five Years inan English Uni- | 
versity ” isa frank exhibition of his career at | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which gives us all 
the details and the most intimate revelations 
of English ya 4 life. Mr. Bristed, in spite 
of his English education, of the full benefits 
of which his recorded scholastic triumphs | 
show him to have fully availed himself, has | 
evidently not been denationalized. In his 
frank avowals and unreserved developments | 
he exhibits the characteristic American com- 

munieativeness, and more than anticipates 

the proverbial inquisitiveness of our country- 

men. English reserve, with its hesitating 

courtesy, may shrink from such an unre. | 
served hobnobbing with the public, while 

American freedom, with its gregarious so- 

ciability, will reeeive the freely-extended 

hand very much as a matter of course. The 

reader, however he may range between Eng- 

lish coolness and American fervor, cannot 

be indifferent to the information of the work 

and the lively interest with which it is pre- 

sented. 

The readers of the Literary World have 
had already a foretaste of Mr. Bristed’s book, 
anticipatory of its publication, in some inter- 
esting chapters, introducing us to Cambridge, 
its studies, and its diversions. If any should 
have any doubt of the degree of surfeit to 
which the English student at Cambridge is 
crammed with classics and mathematics, we 
would refer them to the Appendix to the 
second volume, where they may digest at 
their leisure the substantial feast spread out 
before them. That it is not all work and no 
play at Cambridge we gather from the follow- 
ing lively account of a college symposium :— 





A TRINITY SUPPER PARTY. 


“Tt was about six steps across New Court, 
and three to Travis’s staircase in the cloisters. 
He kept in the third story, but long ere this as- | 
cent was completed the sound of voices and 
clatter of knives and forks gave token that the 
grub was under discussion. The outer, or ‘ sport- 
ing’ door was of course wide open: passing 
through an interior one of baize, I blun- 
dered up be narrow and totally unilluminated 
passage, ra instinctively at where the 
third door coat te be ; then, oemiiy waiting 
for the emphatie ‘come in, plunged into the 
jovial assemblage, Dead sell for the Nugee 
and patent leathers! Abandon reigned through- 
out. One man was in a blouse, another in hi 
shirt-sleeves, the amphitryon himself in a shoot- 
ing-coat. There were not a dozen of them, but 
they made noise enough for thirty. As quietly 
as possible I slipped into the chair reserved for 
me at the host's right hand. 

““ Ah, B—! and Travis squeezed my hand 
with a solemn and business-like affection.” ‘Just 
in time. What will youtake! Ducks—grilled 
fow. grating, as our cook calls it— 
Lawson, here’s a young gentleman will trouble 
you for some duck. Try some champagne— 
hot so good as you get in America, I’m afraid; 
were waiting for free trade.’ 

“The duck and champagne went to their a 
Propriate place, and then, as every one was fully 
occupied, I had time to look about me and study 
bo ote oe? oy ee of o table sits our 

y ‘coach, Tom Travis. His fine person is 
not displayed to full advantage in a loose plaid 
shooting-coat, and his very intellectual but deci- 


teeter iia 
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~ Five Years in an English University, by Charles 


Astor Brisied, 2 vols. Putnam, 





| dedly ugly features are far from being improved | ua a certain fondness for literary and metaphy- 


by a black wool smoking cap of surpassing hide- | sical pursuits in common, and none of them were 
ousness. Take him as he is, he is a rare fellow | solely reading men. They were always on the 
—with American versatility and English tho- | look-out for eligible members to supply the place 
roughness. He knows nearly a dozen ancient | of those who had left the University and stepped 
and modern languages, more or less correctly, into the regular club, and were very ingenious 
and when you bring him out on Greek he would in making the acquaintance of men that were in 
astonish a room full of Yankee Professors. His any respect lions, and drawing them out to 
mathematics are decidedly minus, but the use ascertain if they were of apostolic material. 
for them is past long ago. Two years ago he | Sometimes they were very successful in catching 
got up enough of his low subjects to go out | celebrities just as they began to develope them- 
among the Junior Ops, and then the way was | selves. At one time, for four years in succes- 


| easy toa high First Class in the Tripos ; and, as | sion, the University Scholar was an apostle ; but 


he is well up in metaphysics, you may count on | shrewd people remarked that in three cases the 
him for a Fellowship, probably his second trial. | lucky man had been elected into the club after 
And after that what will he do? He is gay: a| it was pretty certain that he would be Univer- 
puritan might call him dissipated, but it is not sity Scholar. ‘These men did not make any 
wickedness aforethought, but an incurable pas- parade of mystery, or aim at notoriety by any 
sion for seeing character which drags him into device to attract attention ; they did not have 
all sorts of society—once he went off among the | special chambers for meeting, with skeletons in 
gipsies, Borrow -4ashion, and stayed there long the corner, and assemble in them with the 
enough to learn their lingo. He is independent secresy of conspirators ; nor did they wear 
in politics and juste milieu (by his own account) | breastpins with initials of bad Greek sentences 
in church matters, very fond of law and equally | or other symbolic nonsense on them, as our 
so of theolozy—fonder of the theatre than either. | young Collegians do. They did not attempt to 
Perhaps he wilt be a nominal barrister and an | throw any awful veil of secresy over their pro- 
actual writer for Punch and the Magazines. Per- | ceedings ; it was known that they met to read 
haps he will go quite mad and write a tragedy. | essays and hold discussions, with occasional in- 
Perhaps some of his liberal friends at ‘the Uni-| terludes of supper. I have more than once 
versity we've got in town, profanely called | seen the compositions which were prepared for 
Stinkomalee by Oxonians and Cantabs, will make | these meetings: the authors did not seem to 
him Professor of Greek—or English or Zincali, it’s:| think that either the interests or dignity of their 
all the same to him—in that great institution. Or | club suffered materially from letting an outsider 
perhaps (here the reader, if a New-Englander, is | 80 far behind the scenes. 
requested to pull out his handkerchief, and bor- * * * * * 
row a flacon of salts) he will stay here for three| “But what I mean by calling the Sterling 
or four years as an M.A. pupilizing constantly, | Club an innocent and effective camaraderie, is 
and his clothes will gradually grow blacker and | that its members, controlling as they did among 
his cravat whiter, till some day there will be | them many avenues of approach to the public 
stuck up on the Hall screen a small notice to the , and means of influencing the public mind, were 
effect that ‘Mr. Travis requests the college testi- | able to benefit one another and help on one 
monials for orders.’ And after all there are | another's reputation very much, while at the 
worse persons than he would make—yea, even | same time they did so witha fair and legitimate 
in old Connecticut—for there is great earnest: | partisanship, not by blowing up factitious re- 
ness in the man, and benevolence extraordinary ; | nown with wholesale puffery, or in any way im- 
he takes much interest in the poor, and is very posing on the public and corrupting their taste 
generous to them—too generous indeed, for he ‘and judgment. Thus when a member of the 
sometimes gives them his tradesmen’s money— | club publishes, one of the fraternity has a foot- 
and he always minds his own business, but to ing in the Edinburgh, another in the Quarterly, 
be sure that is not so rare and Phoenix-like a a third in Fraser, a fourth in Blackwood, and so 
virtue in England as with us. Any of these | on—among them all there is a pretty good 
things Tom Travis may be (I ought not to omit | chance that his beauties will not be hid, or the 
the opinion of his gyp, who holds him in abso- reading community allowed to overlook his 
lute veneration, that ‘ Mr. Travis will leave the | merits, Nor is it by such formal and systematic 
college a Fellow, and come back a Judge’), at | efforts only that they set forth bis claims. In 
present he is a Bachelor Scholar and a ‘coach’ | ordinary casual conversation they have continual 
of rising reputation, in which last capacity it is opportunities of putting them forward. One 
that B— has the most intimate connexions with | man, I remember, who was a remarkably good 
him, that young man being in a violent state of reader (for,a small room), used to have a knack 
cram for the May examination, and very nervous of bringing in Tennyson so as to read portions 
about the result.” | of him, and the poet lost nothing in his mouth. 
. pr Tennyson and Thackeray may be particularized 
In this description of a college club we | a, owing much to their comrades for setting 
meet with some of those whose names have | them prominently before the world.” 


cnc an optey entice paenettnenee We pick out some plums, indiscrimis 


THE APOSTLES. nately, from a somewhat substantial pudding, 
“ There is an association founded by the con-| which should be attacked with the delibera- 
temporaries of the late John Sterling, and called | tion becoming such a pice de resis/ance. 
from him the Sterling Club. It comprises 
among its members men distinguished in various Seana = Bs 
and somewhat different walks of life: theolo-| “The scandalous conduct of some members of 
gians, like Maurice of King’s College, London, | the other University to our distinguished coun- 
and Stanley, Arnold’s biographer ; ts like | tryman when the same degree was conferred on 
Tennyson and Milnes ; novelists like Thackeray ; him there some time later, 1s unhappily notorious, 
some universal geniuses, They are mostly | but it is not so generally known that a difficulty 
Cambridge men, Stanley and some few Oxoni-|—though of a different sort, founded not on re- 
ans, Thomas Carlyle, I believe, the only non- | ligious but on political grounds—was near oc- 
university man ameng them. By the way of curring at Cambridge. Some precise member 
school or nursery to his club, there was a club , of the Senate started this objection: ‘ We give 
at Cambridge of Undergraduates, popularly | Honorary Degrees only to persons of royal blood, 
called the Apostles (it was said because they | and Ambassadors are admissible to them merely 
had usually thirteen members in residence). in their gan of representatives of crowned 
Some of them took high Honors, more generally | heads. Now Mr. Everett does not represent a 
in Classics than in Mathematics; some of them | crowned head; how then can we give him a 
did not compete for Honors at all; but they all | Degree? Fortunately some one recoflected 
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that the American Minister was a D.C.L. of | 


Trinity College, Dublin, members of which are 
admitted ad eundem gradum at Cambridge, 
which solved the difficulty at once; indeed it 
was settled so quietly that not many people 
were aware of its existence.” 


TENNYSON A PRIZE POET BY MISTAKE. 


“There are some good men among the Prize 
Poets—Praed, Macaulay, Tennyson, The last 
was for a long time the only one who broke 
loose from the trammels of heroic couplets. He 
wrote in blank verse with a forged motto from 
Chapman. It was said that he gained the prize 
by mistake. Smyth, the Professor of History, 
had been long looked up to by the other exa- 


miners, who were accustomed to be guided by 


his decision. Having lit on Tennyson's poem, 
and being much puzzled by it (it was somethi 
out of the common, and just the thing to astoni 
an aneient Don) he pencilled on the outside, 
‘ Look at this” meaning thereby merely to call 
the attention of his r examiners to it as a 
curiosity. But it hap that he was taken 
ill or called away from Cambridge on business, 
and the others were obliged to meet and decide 
in his absence. His note of admiration was mis- 
taken for a sign of approval, and the palm ad- 
judged to the future Laureate. Such is the 
egend ; some say that the poet's o_o friends 
invented _it to palliate the discredit of his having 

ined a prize poem. Some years ago another 

ld youth wrote a poem in Spenserian stanzas, 
which took the prize. This broke the charm, 
and a variety of metres have since been attempt- 
ed with success—the success, that is, of getting 
the Chancellor's medal.” 


As this may excite curiosity concerning 
a poem which is something of a rarity, and 
will be new to the eyes of American readers, 
we reproduce it on another page. Its subject 
is Timbuctoo. 

Mr. Bristed’s personal narrative ends with 
his first volume. In the second we have the 
English University system of education de- 
fended, a comparison drawn between the 
systems pursued in England and America, 
and some suggestions offered for the reform 
of that of the latter. 

Mr. Bristed defends his Alma Mater with 
spirit. We concede to him what he seems 
so desirous of establishing, that the classics 
and abstract mathematics at Cambridge are 
studied to an extent and thoroughness un- 
known in any of our colleges. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this extent of 
classical and mathematical study is confined 
to prizemen and candidates for prizes, while 
the majority of the students keep within 
much narrower limits, where the acquire- 
ments are more restricted in scope, but 

ssibly more profound than in our colleges. 

he prizes in the English Universities 
bring with them certain substantial advan- 
tages, well paid scholarships and fellow- 
ships, fat livings and promotion in life. 
These stimulate effort by their tempting 
rewards of wealth and ease. The capable, 
who may be needy or ambitious, are thus 
persuaded by substantial inducements to a 
high degree of intellectual endeavor, but in 
a direction leading to a restricted result by 
no means co-ordinate with the effort. The 
system of education in the English Univer- 
sities is monastic, a tradition from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. A hooded 
scholastic system, which, unused to the light, 
must have necessarily blinked at the slightest 
glimmerings of the future, it fattened upon 
the harvest of the past, and left not a seed for 
the development of progress. The necessity 
of University reform is reeognised, and has 


commenced in England; but its progress is 


interests and excessive reverence for tradi- 
tion. 

The objections to the English system are 
not to be found in the weak arguments 
against the use of classical learning, but in 
the forcible arguments against its abuse. 
The time spent in the study of the classics 
is not compensated by the profit gained. 
We know no other means of testing the 
advantage of classical learning, than by its 
utility as a branch of education, the end of 
which we believe to be a fitness for life. To 
those who have chosen as their lot to be 
annotators of Greek plays and erudite peda- 
gogues, the exclusive study of the classics 
may possibly be advantageous, and even 
necessary ; but a wider range of study is 
essential for preparation for those varied 
oe society calls upon educated men to 
ulfil. 

The test of scholarship in the English 
Universities, > yr a. neither diversity of 
capacity nor of purpose, is too exclusive. 
The natural and industrial sciences, politi- 
cal economy, history, and political philoso- 
phy, should be recognised where they are 
not; and where they are, raised from their 
subordinate position to the high’ pré- 
eminence to which their just claims en- 
title them. The substantial rewards 
which the wealthy endowments of the 
English Universities munificently bestow 
upon the verbal scholar, the maker of longs 
and shorts, the ingenious Daedalus of the 
entangled perplexities of the Latin hex 
meter and the Greek iambic, should be 
generously extended to the liberal student 
of a wider range of useful learning. It has 
been supposed that the scholastic training of 
Oxford and Cambridge is especially adapted 
to the priesthood ; but how meagre a system 
of education which does not involve as an 
essential element the study of natural 
science! The battle of the Christian re- 
ligion against infidelity is not now to be 
fought in the cloud-land of verbal interpre- 
tation and scholastic subtlety, but on the 
firm ground of natural science. 


The English Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge can hardly be claimed as national 
institutions in regard to their present influ- 
ence upon national opinion. The equivocal 
benefits of the English University system 
are confined to a class that has positively no 
existence in this country, made up of a por- 
tion of the aristocracy, the clergy of the 
Established Church, the barristers, and a 
very few of the medical profession, who are 
exclusively physicians. The dissenting 
clergy, most of the profession of law, the 
attorneys and solicitors, the general practi- 
tioners of medicine, and surgeons, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who correspond 
with the educated classes in this country, 
are trained in the more practical educational 
establishments, like those in the United 
States. No one can doubt that England, 
of the nineteenth century, is feeling the 
wholesome and fast predominating influence 
of these classes, in her sustained prosperity 
and progressive development. In drawing 
a comparison between the English Univer- 
sities and our colleges, we must remember 
the fact of the exclusive character of the 
privileges of the former, confined to a class 
of students which cannot exist in the latter. 

Mr. Bristed’s book gives doubtless a 





most faithful picture of English collegiate 





‘life ; the descriptions are minute, and have 
hindered by the usual obstacles of reserved , 


the exactness of statement that comes from 
fulness of information. It is written in a 
lively, sparkling, conversational style. The 
cant college terms, the Cambridge flas/ 
words, are scattered as freely throughout the 
book as bones in a herring, and somewhat 
roughen the reading to the common taste. 
The author has extended the unreserved 
freedom with which he talks of himself to 
a latitude of personal remark about others, 
which, however allowable in the informa! 
intercourse of college youth, is hardly con- 
formable with the notions of convenance 
current with men of the world. Three 
fuurths of Mr. Bristed’s second volume are 
taken up with an appendix, which may be 
useful, but is decidedly not entertaining. 





. KEW YORK 4S PORTRAYED BY PRESIDENT 
KING. 


Ar its present speed of growth, New 
York promises to require a new Historian 
every year. Like a husbandman of large 
expectations our Manhattan scatters his 
seed of towns and villages on every side, 
and scarcely waits a season, for a great 
crop of highways, houses, and spires on the 
North, the East, and the West, while its 
vast commerce brings from the southward, 
mong 6 anew city by emigrant importa- 
tion. President King, in the able discourse 
before us, has properly chosen the last half 
century for his record; in this period it is 
that New York has advanced out of its 
village infancy to the mature stature of a 
fall-grown metropolis. Fifty years ago this 
great city was little more than a hamlet 
struggling in obscurity, with woods at its 
back and rivers on either side. It had in that 
vague dawn of its fortunes no gas, no omni- 
bus, no railroad, no telegraph, no inland or 
Atlantic steamer. It jogged on at a mode- 
rate pace, in the ancient stage-coach, lighted 
by oil, communicating by the post-office ; 
going to sleep and waking up at intervals 
of one or two months on the arrival of a 
sloop from Albany, or a packet from Liver- 
1. As a painter of this extraordinary 
anorama, with all its changing scenes, no 
better hand could have been selected than 
President King. Himself native and to 
the manner born, with every advantage of 
social and personal position to know and 
observe, long a chief member of the city 
press, and withal, with the experience o/ 
old times, and the heart of hope still freshly 
beating for the future, he is equally a con- 
temporary of New York as it was, as it is, 
and, if we may so pronounce, as it is to be. 
By this discourse he happily associates 
himself with the career of the principal city 
of the continent ; and we believe the future 
will be grateful to him for the useful 
chronicle hhe has 4 
mony of a living witness of 
it will, — eo be o nem 
to. Distributi is subject in a natu 
order, the Presiden 
some particulars as they present them- 


character, 


Ives to him at the begi ofthe century. _ 
selves to age ey hee! wea Be | 
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_ King calls in the aid of a friend to 
begin the tour of the half-century. 


FACE OF THE CITY IN 1801. 


“A friend, then and now a resident 
of New York, has furnished me with ere 
interesting recollections as to this early pe 
which (being then abroad with my father, who 
was Minister at the Court of England) I cannot 
speak about from personal knowledge. ‘In 
winter, we resided,’ says he, ‘at the time, 1802, 
at No. 125 Pearl st, formerly oceupied by the 
Bank of New York, and at Judge Lawrence's 
house during the summer, This summer-house 
stood on the line of Division st, and on the 
block now facing Grand st. between Willet and 
Pitt sts. Col. Willet’s country seat—that house 

et stands—lay a little to the northeast; and 

m. Laight’s, on the bank of the East River, 
was directly in front of us—a luxuriant growth 
of clover dourishing in his back Jot. From this 
residence, I became familiar with Broadway 
above Anthony st. It was then called the 
Middle Road. At Anthony st, rose a hill, on 
the top of which, on the west side, was a two- 
story frame-house with brick front, which, with 
a basement afterwards built under it, was pulled 
down only last year. On the east side, a two- 
story house, occupied in summer by Col. Bar- 
clay as a country seat. This house, with stories 
and cellar built under, is that occupied by Cor- 
nelius W, Lawrence, Esq., during his Mayoralty, 
and still stands, next, I believe, to the Carlton 
House in Broadway. Beyond these houses was 
a steep descent to a stone bridge of one arch, 
over the outlet of the Kolck, at Canal st. North 
of the bridge was a steep, high hill ; and thence 
the fell rapidly to the middle of the 
space between Broome and Spring sts., where 
was a pond, through which the Middle Road 
was filled up and + 
thereof was a high bank, studded with apple 
trees. Eastw from this, stood Bayard’s 
house and garden, occupied by Delacroix, as 
Vauxhall Garden, far below the site of the pre- 
sent Vauxhall On the west side of the Middle 
Road, above what is now Bleecker st., John J. 
Astor had a country residence ; and beyond him 
again, Wm. Neilson. These, I may say, were 
yet country residences till after the close of the 
war of 1812. At the earlier period of 1801, a 

le fence stretched across Broadway on the 

iddle Road, at about Astor Place—there be- 
ginning the farm of Randall, which constitutes, 
by a most noble bequest, the endowment of the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


he was a standing manager of the assemblies, 
and a seller of wine yet notable. 
that Broadway 
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ANECDOTES OF TRE VALUE OF “ LoTs.” 
“A curious anecdote was related to me 


On the east side | 





an old and respectable ishioner of 
inity Church (the late David Lydig), that 
an uncle of his (David Grim), who was a 
Trustee of one of the Lutheran Churches in 
this city, and who was fond of antiquarian 
research, in looking over the former minutes 
of the Board, found an entry to the following 
effect: ‘ some well-disposed individual had 
offered to the Trustees of this Church a present 
of a plot of ground containing about six acres, | 
near to the head of Canal st. and Broadway. | 


They passed a resolution, however, that it was | 





inexpedient to accept the gift, inasmuch as the | 
land was not worth the fencing in’” 


An evidence of city growth and heart- 
struck prosperity worthier to be dwelt upon 
is a reference to 


THE CHURCHES OF THE CITY. 


_ pied with a recital of the ho 





“ St. John’s Church still stands, though now as 


far below the centre of population as when or other industry on 
built it was beyond it. But another church, | 


constructed by Trinity at a later period, after a 
flourishing existence of some forty years, 
disappeared, to be 2 gs far, far up town 
from its original locality by a more splendid 
edifice. I refer to Grace Church. This was 
commenced about 1805, on ground belonging to 
the Lutheran Church, but then occupied by a 
ublic-house, on the corner of Broadway and 
tor street; the ground was purchased and 
the church was built by Trinity Church, and 
presented to the congregation, which was then 
organized in Grace Church. It may be doubted 
whether there survives at this day a single cre 
of those who were then of the Vestry of Tri- 
nity Church, or of the first Vestry of Grace 
Church. 
“ The Scotch Presbyterian Church in Cedar 
street, between Broadway and Nassau street, in 
which the eminent and eloquent clergyman, Dr. 
Jobn M. Mason officiated, was pulled down after 
the war of 1812, and replaced by a new edifice 
in Murray street, opposite the College. ground. 
In the march of improvement, shall | call it /— 
at any rate, in the course of events—that Church, 
too, has disappeared, and its site is now occupied 
by kb 

“The French Church du St. Esprit, founded by 
po Huguenots, and endowed liberally by the 

esbrosses and others, stood in Pine street, be- 

low Nassau street.. In 18— it was demolished, 

and a new marble church was built, from the 

of the sales of the lots in Pine street, 

at the corner of Church and Franklin streets, 
where it now stands. 

“ Old Trinity, too, which was built in 1788—be- 
ing the on the same site—the first, which 
was founded in 1696, having been burned in the 
great fire which desolated New York in Septem- 
ber, 1777, has been superseded by the most beau- 
tiful church structure probably of modern days. 
The old church was demolished in 1839; the 
present edifice was commenced immediately, but 


_ | it was not finished and ready for consecration 


until May 21,1846. Its cost, exclusive of organ, 
clock, bells, &c., was $337,994, to which about 
$20,000 was added for cost of organ, clock, iron 


iling. ~ 
“Tt don 4 tedious to attempt the enumera- 


tion of all the church edifices which have s 

up within the half century. The result will be 
more striking by the simple statement that, in 
1801 the number of churches, meeting-houses of 
all denominations, and synagogues in the city 
was 32; in 1851 there are 260.” 


At this moment the seed of all its growth 
in a little humble germ begins to show itself. 
We hear the first bubble of the water, we 
see the first vapor curling upwards, and 
the paddle-wheels destined to shake, not 
only our island, but the great globe itself, 
begin to move around. = 


| engine could be 





EARLY DAYS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


“But I am running ahead of my subject. Let 
us get back to 1806, from which dates the era of 
steam applied to navigation, and the great dis- 
covery—for the successful application of a known 
force in a new manner, and to new and before 
unthought-of purposes, may justly be styled a 
discovery —belongs to our city, of. which Fulton 
was a resident, and from which the first boat, the 
Clermont, started for Albany on the 7th day of 
August, 1807, An hour might be readily occu- 
s and the fears, 
the almost angry doubts and passionate sneers, 
with which the announcement was received that 
a boat, without sails or oars, was to be forced up 
the Hudson to Albany, against wind and tide, in 
a shorter time than was ever dreamed of, and all 
by the vapor which the housewife’s teapot sends 
curling into the air, to vanish in an instant from 
sight. For, at that time, steam-engines, as ap- 
plied to the various processes of manufacturing 

hed, were little known ge- 
nerally, and the whole United States furnished 
but one machine shop or foundry where a steam- 
e, and that was opposite to 
this city, at Hoboken, in the works of Col, 
Stevens, of whom more anon. 

“But the Clermont, in the sight of a jeering 
rather than encouraging crowd, got under weigh, 
and slowly, very slowly, as we now estimate 
speed, forged ahead; Robert Fulton and a few 
chosen friends and faithful meshanics only on 


board—for he refused to take acer gene- 


rally, only consenting, after much solicitation, to 
take six, of whom the late Selah Strong was one, 
and perhaps the first man who ever paid for a 
steamboat passage up the Hudson. 

“ In thirty-two hours’ running time, after stop- 
ping one night at the seat of R. R. Livingston, 
the Clermont made her appearance at Albany, 
having received in her fiery track along the river 
abundant manifestations of interest, astonish- 
ment, and even terror—and thereby securing the 
monopoly promised by act of the Legislature to 
any persons who should accomplish the distance 
by steam between Albany and New York within 
thirty-six hours. The return trip was made in 
thirty continuous hours, averaging five miles an 
hour. The engine of this boat was made in the 
work-shops of the famous Watt, at Birmingham. 

“ It is a memorable proof of how little was then 
anticipated from this great discovery, that the 
chief commercial newspaper of that day (Lang’s 
Gazette) makes no allusion whatever to the great 
event, as now we must call it; and that, out of 
five or six daily papers published in the city, one 
only (The American Citizen, edited by an Eng- 
lishman—Cheetham) referred to the vessel when 
about to take her departure, and published on 
her return the short and modest letter in which 
Robert Fulton related the occurrences and result 
of the trip. Yet in the columns of these same 
papers abundant space was given up to party 
recriminations, and the fleeting and perishable in- 
terests and questions of the day. Even Fulton 
himself was far from seeing the full value of his 
discovery, for the scope of his original plan was 
apparently to stem the current of the Mississippi 
and similar rivers, and thus supersede the painful 
and tedious ascending navigation of those rivers 


by poles and drag-lines, with his steam.” 


Kindred with this new agent of inter- 
communication, so important to the interests 
and expanding strength of the city, comes 
next 

THE ERIE CANAL CELEBRATION. 

“But after steam, or rather aided by steam, 
es efficient than all other causes of the won- 

rful growth and un led prosperity of 
the city, was the completion of the Hrie Canal 
in 1825. 

“ Eight years before this work was commenced, 
and on the 4th November, 1825, the flotilla of 
canal boats which left Buffalo on the 26th of the 
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two British i 
in our waters, and as gaily decorated for the oc 
casion as any of our own vessels—proceeded 


to Sandy Hook, where the Governor, De Witt 


terraneuan with the great sea—a bridal more 
significant and of more far-reaching influences 
than the historic marriage of the Doge of Venice 
with the Adriatic. 

“To Dr. Mitchell—renowned for much and 
various learning and rare simplicity of character 
—was assigned the duty of mingling with the 
married waters of the Atlantic and the lakes— 
from bottles he had collected for the occasion— 
water from the Ganges and from the Indus in 
Asia, the Nile and the Gambia in Africa, the 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, and the Danube 
of Europe, the Mississippi and Columbia of 
North America, and the Oronoco, the River 
Plate, and the Amazon of*South America, in 
token of the fellowship that day established be- 
tween the great interior of our country, and all 
the nations whose lands so many rivers fertilize. 
‘I pronounce,’ said the enthusiastic Doctor, as 
he concluded the ceremony— I pronounce the 
connexion blessed—for perpetual and incaleu- 
lable will be its benefits.” He is long since 
gathered to his fathers, as are most of the 
minent persons in that remarkable day's cere- 
monial, but the blessing he invoked and pro- 
nounced has been fruitful beyond his utmost 
hopes, or the scope of the most sanguine vision 
of the most sanguine man who stood amid 
the rejoicing thousands and tens of thousands 
who welcomed that first flotilla from the 
Canal. 

“ By the espousals of that day, the Doctor well 
and pointedly said, ‘the circumfluent Ocean 
was republicanized’—and so in fact it is, for 
none now will venture to claim dominion over 
it, or assert on it, or as to it, any rights inconsis- 
tent with that equality among nations which, 
like equality before the law among individuals, 


is one of the chief essentials of republicanism.” 


Relying on both of these agencies, and 
vastly enlarged and reinforced by both, a 
passing reference is due to 


THE OLD MARKETS. 

“ But again let us pause, and look back, to 
mark some other and earlier changes. As to 
public markets, we now have eleven, besides 
the general authority to sell meats and vege- 
tables in private stalls all over the city. 

“Of public markets in 1802, and there were 
then none other, there were five : The Exchange 
Market, across Broad street, between Pearl and 
Water streets; the Fiy Market, at the foot of 
Jobn street ; the Oswego Market, at the head of 
Maiden Lane; with its front on Broadway, and 
Bear Market—now Washington Market—on the 
North River.” 


Alas! there are also other evidences of 
growth which we would gladly have no 
need to chronicle. 


THE STATE PRISON AND ALMS-HOUSE. 


“The State Prison was established in this city 
about the commencement of the century, and a 
secure and extensive edifice was erected on the 
shores of the North River. A high wall sur- 
rounded the edifice, upon which armed sentinels 

their constant round. A part of the build- 
ing, with its cupola, still stands—far inland now, 
for there are several streets between it and the 
river; but the State prison was removed to 


THE 
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-| is styled Egyptian architecture, and was finished 
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Sing Sing, and two more, one at Auburn, in the 








centre, and one at Clinton, in the north part of 
the State, have since been added. For the 
Bridewell, in the Park, the prison in Centre street 
—commonly known as the Tombs—was finall 
substituted. It was commenced in 1834, in what 


in 1836, A more unsightly, gloomy structure 
—perhaps therefore not ina i is rarely 
to be seen, The Alms-House and Hospital at 
Bellevue superseded that in the Park, after an 
intermediate pause at the building in the rear of 
Courts are 
now held, and the offices of various civil officers, 
To the noble structures which of late years have 
sprung up on Blackwell's and on Randall's 
Island, for a Penitentiary, Asylum for the In- 
sane Poor, workhouse asylums and schools 
for the thousands of destitute children snatched 
from ignorance and vice, and educated to use- 
fulness and honor, I can only make a passing 
reference, as eminently creditable to the liberality 
and humanity of the city.” 


On the other hand, how is the heart 
cheered in the consciousness and knowledge 
that our great city has been foremost in its 
solicitude for the kindly care and proper 
instruction of the young. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


“But, Houses of Refuge and Houses of Be- 
nevolence, Penitentiaries, Prisons, and Penal 
Laws, are all powerless, comparatively, without 
Popular Education. This truth was deeply felt 
as, in the early swell of our commercial pros- 
perity at the commencement of the century, and 
the rapid growth of our tion, crime and 
ignorance increased too. he Society of Friends 
—always earnest and forward in good works— 
were largely instrumental in measures for wide- 
spread popular education; and they were wel), 
and successfully aided by De Witt Clinton, on 
so many grounds entitled to the lasting gratitude 
of his native state. Through his potent co. 
operation, the Public School Society was incor- 
porated in 1805. This society immediatel 
caused schools to be opened in different parts 
of the city, and actually employed persons to 
go about and seek out children whom they might 
educate, either gratuitously or at a cost so small 
as hardly to constitute a consideration for any 
family. They were successful, eminently, and 
until the year 1842 had the field to themselves, 
except in the parochial and Sunday schools =~ 
up by different religious denominations. In 
1842, from considerations which this is not the 
occasion to discuss, the system of Ward Schools 


wholly supported by taxation and wartie 
tuitous instruction, was devere- thorized by the Legi 
lature, and these two j jes go on in 
their respective spheres, harmoni , and, it is 
hoped, beneficially. The number of schools in 
charge of the society is 115; that of the Ward 
Schools, 45 ; the latter, however, accommodating 
more pupils than the former. 

“ There is still another class, the Corporate 
Schools, or those connected with Col Or- 
capes Asylums, or incorporated Academies and 

nevolent Associations, all which receive aid 
from the state in proportion to the number of 
their pupils. 

“The amount apportioned for the year 1849 for 
all these schools by the Board of ion was 
$199,783, of which $39,853 was received from 
the state: the balance of $160,600, was raised 
by taxation on the real and property 
of the citizens of New York. The whole num- 
ber taught in these schools for 1848-9 was 
83,595.” 


Still rises upon us another of the towers 
of metropolitan prosperity, this time, 
although it shows itself in a mighty water- 
column, let it not be held as the least 
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THE CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


“But the achieve- 


back before the War of Independence—projects 
were entertained and discussed for an Gheatate 
supply of water to this city; and in 1774 
Christopher Collis actually constructed a reser- 
voir somewhere between Anthony and Spring 
sts, near the present line of Broadway, into 
which water was pumped up from wells, and 
for the expense of this work, mee. money was 
issued by the tion. 


end to all schemes for improving both qualit 
and supply. After the ate | > and 
cessive up to year 1835, scheme 
upon scheme was discussed and dismissed— 
looking now to the waters of the Collect, then 
to the Bronx, and then to the wells, of which 
the contents were to be raised by mechanism to 
a height that would permit their distribution 
through the streets and into houses. In the 
year 1802, the Manhattan Company was incor- 
porated, for the avowed purpose of furnishing 
to the city pure and wholesome water; and 
although the result proved that to be chiefly a 
cover to the obtaining of tual and irrevo- 
cable banking privileges, the company did never- 
theless undertake to furnish water; and from 
their wells, dug between Chambers and Cross 
sts, raised the water into a reservoir, whence it 
was distributed through wooden pipes to various 
of the town. ‘The quantity, however, was 
inconsiderable, and the preference was general 
for the water of wells and pumps. y of 
the latter are remembered doubtless by all who 
hear me--standing sometimes on the edge of 
tae sidewalks, sometimes in the centre of our 
_ frequented streets. A few of these obso- 
lete memorials of a past age still survive, and pos- 
sibly are still relied upon by old people, who 
find their brackish fluid—such is the force of 
custom—-preferable to the pure and limpid 


Y | Croton 


“ But in 18365, at the spring election, it was put 
to the vote of the city—water or no water— 
and the decision to be made im view of the fact 
that the plan in contemplation looked to nothing 
short of bringing the Croton river into our streets, 
at an expense of many millions of dollars, to be 
raised by loan, of which the principal and inter- 
est were to be paid by taxation. The result 
was for water, and the taxation necessary to 
bring it, 17,330 votes ; against it, 5,963. 

* = * ® * 


“The vote being affirmative, the noble enter- 
prise was at once undertaken, in seven 
years it was completed in a manner so thorough 
and substantial, that after ages will bless : 
liberality and foresight of the ation which 
authorized the Aqueduct, and the skill and com- 
pleteness with which it is constructed. Neither 
time nor fitness will it any detail as to this 
structure. Is must suffice to state ype 
of its daily blessings, so far as mere can 

‘moan thereto ; the daily current poured 
into our streets and houses by the Croton from 
the distributing reservoir measures 80,000,000 

and on Saturday, when, as the last 

of the board says, ‘zealous housewifery 

puts every street-wasber in requisition (whether 
necessary or not) "—ten millions of gallons more, 
or forty million pesca g ppt aor 
misused—wickedly misused, Iam almost tempted 
ion (within the water district) 
of not more 430,000 or 90 gallons’ 
—(think of it) 90 to each vidual. 
The whole supply of the city of London, with a 
ion of two millions, does not exceed 40,- 

000 gallons. Is it not, then, a duty—a moral 
obligation, I will call it, ween Sion som to 





reliable support on which our city rests, for 
health, success, and length of life. 


ent, as far as in him lies, the enormous and 
Lakers adbedipe ry tay pene se 
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uantity thrown daily into our city so clearly 
quavtickea, This lavish distribution of water is 


accomplished through a subterranean net-work 
of iron pipes, of which the entire length exceeds 
two hondred miles ; in other words, if laid in 
one line, they would reach from the reservoir to 
Boston.” 

By the cheerful water-brooks and the 
sparkling fountain, the type of the city 
having its source in far away springs, ever 
fresh, buoyant, and irrepressible with all 
these powerful elements and instruments of 
rapid furtune in the period past, we pause; 
and, in our next, shall advance still further 
onward with our prompt President, grasp in 
a still wider range, and show, with his 
capable aid, by what other new agencies 
our city spreads to take its ample seat and 
station among the principalities of the 
earth. 


ep ce 


WESLEY AND METHODISM.* 


In treating the subject of Methodism Mr. 
Taylor takes a medium position, neither that 
of the Church-of-England-man nor of the 
Methodist. His book may therefore not 
please either party, but may perhaps on this 
account be still more acceptable to the ge- 
neral reader. 

With the evidence afforded in every vil- 
lage of the country by its Methodist meeting- 
house with its crowd of worshippers, with 
the still larger assemblies of such frequent 
occurrence in the summer months, and the 


remembrance of the suit lately agitated in | : : 
lit tone and direction, and in preserving a doc- | special fonts of type, and of immense labor, 


this city relative to the mammoth institution 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 
which all classes of Christians seem to have | Our country readers who find this week’s 
united their favorable suffrages. We refer! issue of The Literary World a day or two 
to the hymns of the Wesleys, which grace, | |ater than usual in reaching them, will un- 
more or less abundantly, all the collections | derstand the cause of this slight delay when 
from that of the Churchman to the Uni- | they are informed that it is owing to the entire 
tarian ; and it being more pleasing to dwell destruction of the printing-office by fire, in 
on points of agreement than those of differ- | which on Thursday of last week a large 
ence, we select some passages on this topic | portion of the matter for the present number, 
from Mr. ‘Taylor’s volume : |in type, and nearly all the “copy” ip 
“In all these chapels of the Methodists in| MS. for the remainder, perished in a single 


There is one feature of Methodism on. 


| the worst, the soul of Charles Wesley—lofty, 


Cornwall, in their turn, and in many of them | 
seattered over the country, often the officiating | 
minister was a local preacher of the district ; and 
meagre, too often, was then the preacher's part | 
of the service! The sermon was indeed a heavy | 
trial of patience and candor to the casual visitor, | 
the prayer was a much heavier trial! But, at | 


tender, pure, intense, was there present in the 
hymn ; and, like a summer's shower in a time of 


hour. The Literary World has been printed 


since its very commencement, by Robert 
| Craighead, at 112 Fulton street, a large build- 


ing with openings into the adjoining lofts, 
supplied with steam power, and filled by 
a numerous body of pressmen, compositors, 
and others, through the third floor, while on 


‘the fourth was extended the Bindery of E. 


Walker, one of the most active in the city. 


drought, was this hymn sung, on such occasions, | The extent of business going on upon these 
and in such places!" The preacher could at least | two stories alone of the premises, will be 
read it ; and the hymn-book was in almost every comprehended from a statement of part of 
hand; and enough of the soul of music was | the losses of editors, authors, publishers, &c., 
among the people to secure for the congre-| sustained by the destruction of Mr. Craig- 
gation the benefits of a liturgical worship, ani- | head’s printing-office. Besides the loss of 
mating, elevating, instructive, unexceptionable;| the present week’s number of our journal 
and the people were sufficiently alive to Chris-| (fortunately the whole edition of the pre- 
tian truth to qualify them for taking part in| vious number had been delivered the even- 
such devotional services with pleasure and ad- | ing before, half a day earlier than usual, 
de” Goat ° e i= escaping the entire loss of that) the 

following printed sheets, stereotype plates, 


® * * 
“In any system of public worship, the con- | 


stant element—that is to say, the liturgical—| Parts of editions, &c., were utterly destroy- 


will always exercise a great influence over the | 


variable part—the extemporaneous—in giving 


knowa as the Book Concern, the subject of | trinal consistency in the pulpit teaching. It will 


which this work treats must be regarded 
even by those who have no sectarian in- 
terest in it as one of no inferior magnitude, 
either in a spiritual or temporal view. It 
therefore forms an excellent sequence to 
Mr. Taylor’s previous volume on Loyola and 
Jesuitism, as a chapter of kindred importance 
in the religious history of the world. 

The author assumes at the outset that the 
reader is acquainted with the facts in the 
history of Wesley and his associates. His 
work therefore takes the form which now 
seems in much favor, of a disquisition occu- 
pyinga middle ground between review and 
history. His inference, however, is a very 
justly assumed one in reference to a very 
large portion of the reading and thinking 
public, and is still better adapted to its Ame- 
rican than its English audience. 

Justice is done throughout the volume to 
Wesley’s reluctance to commit or sanction 
any act severing himself or his followers 
from the Church of England, but we find 
no allusion in it to the important step which 
in his extreme age he was induced to take 
of conferring the power of ordination on 
his emissaries to America, which of course 
by the act itself caused such a separation. 

Indomitable zeal and perseverance were 
never shown to a greater extent nor with 
more important results than in the move- 
ment here commented upon. Mr. Taylor 
speaks warmly but freely on men and mea- 


sures, condemni: icularly the exclusion 
of the laity from the “‘ Conferences” of the 
sect, but 


et wing that this is owing to the 
wish of the first Methodists having been to 
found an efficient body of preachers and 
teachers auxiliary to the English clergy, 
prog of a separate ecclesiastical organi- 


Page eee ee eT ene 
oi Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taylor. Harper 





be so at least wherever this liturgical ingredient | 


warmly engages the feelings of the people, and | 


ed: First,a Grammar and Dictionary of 
| the Dacotah language, a work in quarto with 


by the Rev. Mr. Riggs, of the Minnesota 
Mission, printing for the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


The type and an edition of 
where it is performed with untiring animation. | fifteen hundred copies were lost. Most of 
In communities that have laid aside liturgies, in | the MS. copy was fortunately in the pos- 
every other sense, the Hyaw~ Book which they | session of the author. The MS. and 
use, especially if psalmody be a favored part of an edition of a second series of Charles 
public worship, rules as well the preacher as | Gayarré’s, of New Orleans, “ Louisiana, 


the people, to a greater extent than is often jits History and Romance,” of which 
- srg a Psd Hons Bock cages la sari | a first cer was published some time 
in the stead of Creed, Articles, Canons, and pre- | 517° by the Harpers, also perished. The 
siding power. Isaac Watts is still held in grate- | printed sheets and a MS. continuation by 
ful remembrance by those who use his devotional | Miss Cooper of the late Fenimore Cooper's 
compositions : but there may be room to think |“ Towns of Manhattan, > met the same fate. 
that, in the course of these hundred and fifty | One half the edition of Mr. Bristed’s “ Five 
ears past, he has rendered services to them, in| Years in an English University,” was burnt, 
half of which they have not yet blessed his| which will soon render this new publica- 
memory, and, perhaps, may never do so. _tion a searce article, and has obliged the 
“ Benefits the most substantial are often those | publisher to advance the price. The stereo- 
of which the least notice is taken; and silent | type plates of Madame Pulzsky’s “Tales 
blessings are wont to be silently received. Thus | gnq ‘T'raditions of Hungary,” for which Mr. 
putting out of view their adaptation to public Redfield, the publisher, had received from 


were.” byvaee, pad is, and spiritual | the authoress some pages of MS., and which 
lish language i pach: poy beget oda I had been completed oly the day previous, 
minister comfort, excitement, and instruction to| Were lost. So too was a portion of Mr. 
an extent, and in a degree, which never can be | Kennedy’s revised “ Horse-Shoe Robin- 
‘calculated. The robust in body and mind,| on.” A number of the stereotype plates 
| the earthly, the frivolous, and the sordid,| of the Iconographic Encyclopedia, pub- 
| know of that solace, of that reno- lished by R. Garrigae, of which the third 
| vation of the heart which sacred poetry is | edition was already in press, were also Jost ; 
wet day conveying to the spirits of tens| but we understand they will speedily be 
of around them. It is not merely 


replaced. The stereotype plates of Dewitt 

when sickness has slackened the cords of| & Davenport’s edition of the Forrest Trial 
life, but also when the heart has become | were burnt, but they were replaced within 
benumbed by the toils and cares of a common two days in time for the completion of the 
day, and when even the understanding is ren-| ¢ri9]/ Messrs. Harper had sent in over a 
dered obtuse, it is then age Sa hy ae and | hundred reams of printing paper (their own 
pase 95 © ese, be r = de sepa! Y |large series of presses, at work night 
wide intellect, nh ated ta vine” hee, ‘o ‘and day, being insufficient for their 
its place of rest in the presence of ‘things un- | operations) valued at seven hundred dol- 
seen and eternal.” Among those to whose com- | lars only the evening before. It was 
itions millions of souls owe inestimable bene- lost. All this shows the extremely valuable 
fits, in this manner, Charles Wesley stands, if| property which is brought together in the 
not foremost, yet inferior to few.” ordinary course of business at a New Youk 
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s ce taken. ah our print- 
ing-offices are insecure, » Tickety- 
RS garters, with narrow patna 

i frequently with that huge paper 
box of combustibles, a then cneate ar- 
ranged tan. Nghe steam power on the 
premises, badly ventilated, oppressive 
to health, opposed to the necessary neatness, 
and utterly insecure for property. A word 
at this time may not be out of season to the 
craft: Would not a properly constructed, 
well arranged, safe building, started by some 
enterprising printer, who would do his work 
well, with accuracy and taste, be a good 
investment! Read Sir Francis Head's ac- 
count of the Messrs. Clowes’ printing-office 
in the rterly Review, and of the Impri- 
merie National at Paris, in the same writer's 
“ Faggot of French Sticks,” and you will 
see that a printing-office may be a neat, 
wholesome, nay, an elegant and pleasant 
establishment to visit. e are confident 
that such a one would be profitable on the 
score of economy, as we are certain it would 
be by its increased business; of much of the 
printing done, that paid for by the Institu- 
tions, authors, and others, not jobbers, it 
would at once get the monopoly. 

For ourselves, our loss was chiefly the 
inconvenience, and was one which industry 
could repair. Several of the articles in the 
number have been re-written. Among the 
perished copy was a paper by J. K. Pauld- 
ing, and a chapter of Southern Story by Mr. 
Gilmore Simms, both of which we trust, 
through the courtesy of the writers, may be 
recalled. A slight change has been made 
in our typographical appearance. We have 
taken the opportunity, having to begin all 
new again, to make achange in the Adver- 
tisements, which wé have for some time 
contemplated. They will be set in a better 
style than heretofore, in a smaller type, 
which will enable us to dispense with the 
small extra sheet of four pages, unless we 
find our publishing friends encroaching on 
the reading matter, when we shall restore it 
again. The variety and character of the 
original matter we trust will speak for them- 
selves, as an equivalent for the low price 
paid for our two annual quarto volumes. 

Our esteemed friend and contemporary, 
Mr. John Bigelow, in the course of some re- 
marks in reply to the regular toast of the 
Press, at the late ‘Typographic Banquet, took 
occasion to advance a sentiment, which, as 
involving a popular fallacy hitherto unques- 
tioned, may be worth a moment’s comment. 
These were his observations :-— 


“He said that he esteemed it an honor, at 
all times, to appear as the representative of the 
Press. He esteemed it the more when he en- 
j it an invitation of the Society of 

inters, reason why he would make that 
distinction ; he would state, six or a years 

he had the honor of being appointed Inspec- 

tor of State Prisons at Sing Sing. It lay in the 
line of his duty to observe the antecedents and 
poceliasitinn at tse Nesepers re Donte He 
there sume nine hundred persons, of every 
nation, of both sexes, of every color, of all ages, 
except the very young, who were exempt from 
penalty—he found representatives} of 

every grade of dep¥avity, and every deno- 
mination of crime, representatives of 
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qaseh Deonhdinleatiaie mend He was 
to simply proposing — 
“The Honor AND etneay oF tt 
which is unrepresented in the State Prisons.” 


Leaving out of view the obvious reflee- 
tion of the doubtful sort of compliment to 
modern society at | involved in the spe- 
cial mark of approbation at such a time set 
upon a elass for its simple absence from the 
state prison, as if that were the normal con- 
dition of human civilization in the nineteenth 
century, and this the honorable exception, we 
are unwilling that this distinetion should be 
set up, on any terms, as a test of the mo- 
rality of any profession or calling; and we 
hold that, taking into consideration the 
tendency to crime to which all are subject, as 
human beings, it is unfair to subject).any 
portion of men in a corporate, industrial, or 
other particular capacity, to the accidental 
determination of their character by any such 
casual references. Suppose that Mr. 
low, in his statistical rounds at Sing 


printers, actual compositors, readers, 


Because a man is busy with “q 


hour e in “ locking 
locked up himself? In what way does a 

rinter resist any extraordinary tendencies to 
Seastior and larceny, that it is an especial] 
event in him to avoid Auburn, Sing Sing, 
and Clinton County? Why should he, of all 
people in the world, except technically, be in- 
tent on minding his p’s and q’s. 

If it is glory and honor for the printer’s 
society that it has not a single member in 
the State’s Prison, it would, on the converse 
of the proposition, be disgrace and dismay if 
one or two of its unhappy devils were con- 
vieted at the sessions, which is an absurd- 
ity. 

"There was an old form of this fallacy 
floating about some time since in the 
to the purport of the following :—A Metho. 
dist clergyman found himself, in travelling, 
at a eountry inn one evening, in company 
with an actor. There was some skirmish- 
ing about certain alleged immoralities of 
the stage. The clergyman the un- 
happy tendencies of the profession. As the 
argument advanced the contest beeame per- 
sonal, when, to the applause of the audience, 
the Thespian ventured this settler, “ Can 





every imaginable business, art, and calling in 


the 
representative system. Time would not allow | P™ 
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has been hung? I can tell you the names of 
pew ae It was a clincher, and 
80 t by the various newspapers, some. 
what of the profane order, which quoted it. 
On this very evening, at the ot a a 
dinner, when Mr. Bigelow was vaneing this 
very form of argument, Dr. Francis, it so 
happened, the orator of the evening, had up- 
set the whole logic of the actor's de- 
monstration. He had just remarked, “| 
think I am safe in saying that also, near 
these grounds, occurred the execution of 





-| Young, an actor, convicted of murder.” 


Suppose the clergyman had had that faet in 
his wallet! 

Mr. Bigelow should not risk the honor of 
his professional character—a noble one, 
nobly supported by himself, on a chance 
which may arise at any moment,—that is, of a 
inter being sent up for six months; and it 
is an injury to the cause of morals to rest 
opinion important to the welfare of society, 
upon such fallible terms, 

A correspondent of the London Times 
notices the death of a member of an almost 
extinct race of wits, of a society which 
will take its distinctive rank in the records 
of English wit and humor. ‘“ By the death 
of Mr. Henry Luttrell, the grave has closed 
vn another of the ornaments of a society of 
what may be termed conversational wits, 
which seems to be passing away without 
leaving a new generation of its kind to re- 
place it. Mr. Luttrell died on the 19th in- 
stant, at the advanced age of 86. He was 
the friend and companion, haud impari passu, 
of Jekyll, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Alvanley, 
Sydney Smith, and others of that brilliant 
school, and of which the Misses Berry, Ro- 
gers, Moore (the last, indeed, fast sinking), 
and but a few others, are still left us. An 
ardent admirer of Horace, he had caught 
much of the raciness and classicality of his 
favorite poet’s manner. He charmed espe- 


had found one, two, or a baker’s dozen of | cially by the playfulness and elegance of his 


wit, the appropriateness and felicity of illus- 


press- 

men, and devils, in what way would it prove | tration, the shrewdness of his remarks, and 
anything against printers? There is some- the epigrammatic point of his conversation. 
thing light-fingered about type-setting, but | Liveliness of fancy was tempered in him 
what connexion has it with ee ee with good 


breeding and great kindness of 


” is he | disposition ; and, one of the wittiest men of 
to be “in quod?” or, because he is every 


his day, he could amuse and delight by the 


up,” is he to be|keenness of playful, yet pungent sallies, 


without wounding the feelings of any one 
by the indulgence of bitterness and ill- 
nature.” 

The London Literary Gazette has lately, 
under a new management, taken a high 
stand in the foree and spirit of its ori- 
ginal departments, with increased resources 
or the information of its readers, and which 
we commend to the attention of any book 
societies or individuals by whom it my 
have been dropped in its previous period of 
decline,—this journal, n ! 
numbers, furnishes us these ange pod a 
ticulars of the final disposition of the Tur- 
ner property and Gallery, with a character- 
istic mention of the man :—* Turner was 3 
short stout man, somewhat sailor-like, with 
a great deal of color in his face. He was 
cheerful and social, “Te a joke, and was 
fond of dining out. He gave, however, n° 
dinners himself. No one ever visited him. 
This, coupled with the knowledge of his 


saving habits and general love of money, led 
to his being considered a miser ; but his 4 
will, which was made twenty years age a 





you tell me the name of a single actor who 


is very much to his honor, shows 
amassed 


riches for a noble purpose. Nearly ’ 


in one of its latest 
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whole of his fortune is left for the 
fmendation of some almshouses for decayed 
oil-pai and it is believed that he has 
been working for this object for many years. 
It appears to have been a point of high am- 
bition with him to be identified with the 
establishment of such an institution, and he 
has directed 1000/. to be expended in the 
erection of a monument to his memory in 
connexion with it. He purchased a piece 
of ground at Twickenham, for the purpose 
of erecting these almshouses, twenty years 
ago, at the time of making his will, design- 
ing that this glorious memorial of his genius 
should be raised amid the beautiful scenery 
of that locality. The only remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending the bequest is, that he 
should exclude water-color painters from 
participating in its benefits. His oil pic- 
tures, comprising forty to fifty of his finest 
works, are left to the National Gallery, on 
condition that within ten years a room be 
set apart exclusively for their reception. 
Among them are the renowned ‘ Hannibal,’ 
the ‘ Hail, Rain, and Speed,’ the two large 
pictures of * Carthage,’ the ‘ Temeraire,’ the 
‘ Burial of Wilkie,’ an early picture repre- 
senting a ‘ Frosty Morning,’ remarkable for 
its truthful effects, and his celebrated ‘ Death 
of Nelson,’ the quarter-deck of the ship 
filled with figures, and the finest representa- 
tion of a sea-fight that was ever painted. 
His stock of water-color drawings and en- 
gravings, which is of great value, will be 
sold; he always bargained for fifty first 
proofs of every plate that was engraved, 
and many of these are now extremely rare. 
Several anecdotes have been told of his love 
of money, yet he was always independent 
in the sale of his pictures. A publisher once 
applied to him for the ‘Temeraire,’ and re- 
fused an offer of it at 250 guineas; Turner 
subsequently declined an offer of 700 gui- 
neas for it. 
sell a picture at all after it had been once 
refused.” 

It is known from the poems of Mrs. Bar- 
rett Browning that Miss Mitford is a friend 
of that refined and spiritual authoress. 
Among certain “ Recollections of a Literary 
Life,” just published in London, Miss Mit- 
ford lets the world become acquainted with 
seme of the peculiar shadows of that “ fee 
grief” which dwells throughout many of the 
subtle, tender, melancholy productions of 
the author of the “ Seraphim.” This is the 
story, as quoted in the Atheneum :— 


“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett 
pore eel siete years ago, She was 
one most interesting 
that I ever seen. Everybody he then 
ee ee 8S ont tively 
He impression of my partiality or my enthu- 
siasm. Of a slight, delicate rv wh a deawer 
pl yang 22 dr pn oer eae 
pressive large tender eyes richly fringed 
with dark ey: a smile ikos ee 
such a look of youthfulness, that I had some 
Sate a rnerias 9 Kiend, in whose car- 
riage we went together to Chiswick, 
that the translatress of the * Prometheus" of 
Hschylus, the authoress of the ‘Essay on Mind, 
was old to be introduced into company, 

was out. Through the 
kindness of another invaluable friend, to whom 
¢ obligations, but none so as 
this, I saw much of her during my stay in town. 
we ath.st pentendly sad oo fomailenly tea in 
: : difference of age intimacy ripened 
into friendship, and after my retum into the 
country, we corresponded freely and frequently, 


It was not often that he would | offering 








her letters being just what letters ought to be— 
her own talk put upon paper. The next year 
was a mong one to herself and to all who loved 
her. She broke a blood-vessel’upon the lungs, 
which did not heal. If there had been consum 
tion in the family that disease would have inter- 
vened. There were no seeds of the fatal English 
malady in her constitution, and she escaped. 
Still, however, the vessel did not heal, and after 
attending her for above a twelvemonth at her 
father’s eae in Wimpole street. Dr. Chambers, 
on the approach of winter, ordered her to a 
milder climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in 
heart and in talent worthy of such a sister, toge- 
ther with other devoted relatives, accom 
her to Torquay, and there occurred the fatal event 
; ma =e ned her pe e ap and gave . 
ee ue of thought and feeling, especi 0 
dewstional feeling, to her try. race so 
ag been asked what could be the shadow that 
d over that yo heart, that now 
that rege softened the first agony it seems to 
me right that the world should hear the story of 
an accident in which there was much sorrow, but 
no blame. Nearly a twelvemonth had 
and the invalid, still attended by her affectionate 
compani had derived much fit from the 
mild sea breezes of Devonshire. One fine sum- 
mer morning her favorite brother, together with 
two other fine y men, his friends, embarked 
on board a small sailing vessel for a trip of a 
few hours. Excellentfsailors all, and familiar 
with the coast, they sent back the boatmen, and 
undertook themselves the management of the 
little craft. Danger was not dreamed of by any 
one ; after the catastrophe no one could divine 
the cause, but in a few minutes after their em- 
barkation, and in sight {of their very windows, 
just as they were crossing the bar, the boat went 
down, and all who were in her perished. Even 
the bodies were never found. I was told by a 
party who were travelling that year in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, that it was most affecting to 
see on the corner houses of every village street, 


on every church door, and almost on every cliff | gold and silver. 


for miles and miles along the coast, handbills, 
i rewards for linen cast ashore 
marked with the initials of the beloved dead ; for 
it so chanced that all the three were of the 
dearest and the best; one, I believe, an only 
son, the other the son of a widow. This tragedy 
nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was utter- 
ly prostrated by the horror and the grief, and by 
a natural but a most unjust feeling that she had 
been in some sort the cause of this great misery. 
It was not until the following year that she 
could be removed in an invalid carriage, and by 
journeys of twenty miles a day, to her afflicted 
family and her London home. The house that 
she occupied at Torquay had been chosen as one 
of the most sheltered in the place. It stood at 
the bottom of the cliffs almost close to the sea; 
and she told me herself that during that whole 
winter the sound of the waves in her ears 
like the moans of one dying. Still she clung tolite- 
rature and to Greek ; in all probability she would 
have died without that wholesome diversion to 
her thoughts. Her medical attendant did not 
always ory ns o- To pearent the sangg 
strances of her fri sician, Dr. , she 
pete yl We lato to spay 
as to resemble a novel. He did not know, skil- 
ful and kind though he were, that to her such 
books were not an arduous and seroma vay but 
a consolation and a delight. to Lon- 
don, she began the life which she continued for 
so many confined to one large and com- 
modious but darkened chamber, admitting only 
her own affectionate family and a few devoted 
friends (I myself have joyfully travelled 
five-and-forty miles to see her, and returned the 
same evening without entering another house) ; 
reading almost every book worth ing in al- 
most every language, and giving herself heart 
and soul to that poetry of which she seemed 
born to be the priestess. Gradually her health 
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improved. About four years ago she married 
Mr. Browning, and ‘mad accompanied him 
to Pisa. They then settled at Florence; and 
this summer I have had the exquisite pleasure 


p- | of seeing her once more in London with a lovel 


boy at her knee, almost as well as ever, and tell- 
ing tales of Italian rambles, of losing herself in 
chestnut forests, and scrambling on muleback up 
the sources of extinct volcanoes. May Heaven 
continue to her such health and such happiness.” 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE TEA-ROOM AND MR. ALD, SPOONER. 
Is there among our readers, from the Aroos- 
took to the Rio Bravo, one who has not 
heard of the famous “ tea-room” of our 
“city fathers?” That mysterious private 
restaurant of aldermen, which month after 
| month receives the anathemas of Gothamic 
| tax-payers ; which is made a tax for homi- 
| lies upon extravagance and retrenchment, 
| by a few aldermanic reformers with dis- 
ordered livers ; which sustains the first sar- 
casm of an adventurous reporter; and to 
which anathematizer, preacher, and sneerer, 
| go at last to drown all other considerations 
|in fragrant Bohea’t If there is one such 
|among our subscribers, let him forthwith 
| discontinue! Verily, he is too far behind 
the information of the age to remain a capa- 
ble critic at our feast of fat things week by 
week. 

Nine out of every ten tax-payers who 
think on this subject possess most exagge- 
rated ideas of the tea-room. It is to the 
majority a banquet-hall, redolent with the 
odors of renowned delicacies—even when 
“deserted” echoing with the late groans 
of distressed bonnes bouches, which died 
honorable deaths upon platters of heartless 

Tro them it is a place 
| where aldermen devour all the marketable 
| delicacies which have escaped the maitres 
| des hotels throughout the city ; in compari- 

son with whose abundance, “the Astor,” 
“the Collamore,” and “the Clarendon,” 
have but a “faint smell” of rivalry. 
A place where aldermen of economical 
habits pocket Duffield hams in their sur- 
touts, bolt legs of mutton under their cloaks, 
or carry away hatfuls of turtle soup—all 
for family supplies ; where cigars disappear 
by the thousand; where brandies of 
choicest brands are guzzled like Croton ; 
and where hours of jolly roystering make 
up for minutes of municipal labor. 

Ha! ha!! ha!!! 

Deluded nine tax-payers! Imaginative 
nine tax-payers! lustering nine tax- 
payers, pray link your arms one by one, one 
after one into the arms of * us,” the tenth 
tax-payer, and we will visit the tea-room 
upon “ Board” night. 

Here we go, up the flight of brown stone 
steps at the rear of the City Hall, cautious- 
ly, slyly, and, perhaps, sheepishly. The 
hum of lawyers’ voices from the various lob- 
bies has long since died away. The last 
bit of stray red tape has been swept off by 
the broom of “Ricketts” the porter. Law 
and Justice have gone to roost for the night. 
Judges, counsel, jurors, witnesses, and 
idlers, have gone to their several homes to 
read novels, peruse briefs, yawn over the 
echoes of stale jokes, swear at neighbors’ 
quarrels, or get fuddled over the last bit of 
scandal picked up on the back benches of the 
Common Pleas. 

Darkening the circular hall with our 
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shadow for a few feet, we pause before a 

ink door of a most exterior, 
which swi beneath a gilded sign which 
tinsels forth the words “Keeper of the 
City Hall.” 


As if the citizens were so chary of the 
edifice—long a disgrace to the wants of the 
city; or, as if the edifice were so timorous 
of good society that citizens and edifice 
both required a “keeper” to keep it in 
place! 

Opening this door of chrome-pink and 
shabby exterior, we find ourselves in a deep 
and narrow room, terminated at one end by 
a window, and at the other by a closet. 
Opposite to the place of our entrance is 
another door which leads into a larger room, 
terminated by two windows, and walled with 
cases of books, papers, maps, and manu- 
scripts. A little table is in the first room, 
with a dozen chairs—a “ retrenchment” 
carpet covers the floor. In the other room 
is a long table, much stained, and thirty or 
forty chairs. An atmosphere of an olla 
podrida oder is inhalable. If we pause to 
analyse, perhaps we will disagree whether 
fried oysters or stale tobacco is the most 

rominent component ; therefore let it pass. 

n the first room, upon the table, is a Bible 
—old in date, but very new in appearance ; 
and by its side a direetory much studied. 
In the little closet hard by, is a towel and a 
slop jar, a marble basin, a bar of soap, and a 
bottle, a breakneck stairs, and a mysterious 
side door. 

But stop, our investigations are inter- 
rupted. There is a hurried trampling of 
leather soles on the marble pavement in the 
halls without; joking voices, laughing 
voices, positively merry voices, are heard | 
coming nearer and nearer, until the chrome- | 
pink shabby door is pulled and held back for 
a rush of forty aldermen, half a dozen 
reporters, and some beggarly outsiders, who 
are come to play the parts of Lazarus at the 
table of a Dives corporation. The board 
has taken a recess! ‘The members spread 
and scatter through the rooms. Some seize 
the soap, some clutch the towel, some use 
the washing-stand, some——seize the 
bottle. One exquisite stands before the 
glass and brushes his head with a brush 
which hung in the same place to the same 


string twenty years before, and which in| y 


its infancy christened W the crisping locks 
of Walter Bowne—Mayor Bowne—has 
stood the wear and tear of half a thousand 
aldermen, to this, its stiff and wiry old age. 
Others lounge on chairs, and clean their 
nails! All jook as merry as if municipal 
legislation were as easy to play at as bow!l- 
ing; and as if “ toil and trouble” were small 
items when taxes made the “fire burn and 
cauldron bubble.” 


Suddenly the closet is vacated. From 
the breakneck stairway, and through the 
mysterious doorway, come two or three 
waiters armed with dishes, hot and steam- 
ing. Oysters, salads, potatoes, steaks, and 
poultry by the dozen. Eau de vie and 
porter. Little else but bread. And this 
and these for forty aldermen who journey 
far and work hard, afternoon after afternoon, 
in patriotic toil and loyal feeling, for half a 
million constituency ! 

Grumbling tax-payers, hitherto ignorant- 
or-this-head ae pares, ye nine wise tax- 
payers, what think you of these things? Is 
this a banquet oralunch? Are these bonnes 





bouches or substantial relishes? Why thirty 


WOR 


thousand dollars a year will pay the bills, and 
leave enough to buy splat nkebeenh and 
a stronger string ! 


* * * * * * * * 


We remember very well, that when Mr. 
Alderman Spooner of the ——enth Ward 
was inaugurated one sunny morning, in 
smiling May, long years ago, the first offli- 
cial protest which he made from his seat 
was against the tea-room. As yet he had 
not seen it, but it was all that faney painted. 
This was very self-denying in our patriotic 
a for he had never — —— for 
clover pasturages in his fami omains. 
His dinners had been limited % variety at 
home! And so that washing-day gave him 
cold mutton hashed, and ironing-day hashed 
mutton cold, with intermediary diurnals of 
roast beef, pork steaks, and a mackerel on 
Friday for the sake of humoring the Catholic 
cook, he had been contented. For the mat- 
ter of contentment it was the lesson of his 
life. Coming to the city from the inhospi- 
table and cheerless interior of New Jersey 
in his twenty-second year, his first shilling 
earned in New York was at shovelling the 
snow from the walk ofa bobbish merchant in 
Warren street, then the fashionable street of 
Gotham. As he had thrown the last shovel- 
ful of snow from the gutter, the door opened, 
ieee came the merchant for his morning 
walk. 

The steps were slippery, and at the first 
venture of his shining cealf-skins, down came 
the old gentleman into the arms of 
our friend Spooner, who had hardly expected 
when he extended his hand for his shilling 
to be paid so heavily. He saved a valuable 
neck, and what is more, the neck of a 
politician—which is certainly a feat worth 
recording—for his patron was Chairman 
of the Ward Committee. A Bucktail 
too, and the very name had a charm for 
Spooner! 

A service so great must be well rewarded, 
and the we ak stumbler gave Spooner his 
best wineglass of sherry, and promised him 
favor ; made him a patrolling politician, a 
challenger, and, in due time, procured him an 
election as constable. Constables in those 
days were no sticks, though they carried 
heavy ones; and Constable Spooner in a2 
von time saved enough to buy himself at 
unother election the office of Ward Collector 
The next year he married the daughter of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the General Com- 
mittee. No one wore a smarter coat at the 
Tammany Hall gatherings. He sometimes 
got his name upon committees for the pre- 
sentation of testimonials—an honor which 
electrified his native county of Sussex, near 
the after-diseovered iron mines of which he in 
due time became owner. 

Spooner was evidently born for politics; 
everybody said so. Even Recorder Riker 
approved of and smiled at his course when 
he ran for Alderman of the ——th Ward, 
and got elected. As a reformer of course! 
Every new alderman is a reformer for— 
two weeks after bis inauguration. Our 
friend Spooner, however, fell from the grace 
of his party much quicker, and it was before 
his first experiences at the tea-room were 
completed. 

But we anticipate—— 

Well: on the first meeting Spooner made 
a protest against the tea-room. It was re- 
ceived by his fellow members silently but 
respectfully. The clerk,a most gentlemanly 
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man, whose very pen bowed politely to the 
Board as it travelled over Gah predeelings, 
recorded the protest in his best round text. 
The lobby members heard it with appropriate 
satisfaction. Mr. Alderman Doubledoddy of 
the —th honored the protest as a most ¢on- 
scientious act. All were satisfied that their 
brother Spooner had discharged his duty in 
a firm and honorable manner. In fact he 
felt relieved after his protest was handed in: 
it had weighed upon his thoughts for a fort- 
night, like the confession of a murderer 
before it is delivered to his reverend adviser 
—and (to extend the simile) Alderman 
Spooner, when the hour of adjournment came, 
felt as light as the afore-named culprit after 
a reprieve. 

“ Capital document that protest, Spooner,” 
said one of his colleagues, as they stood up 
shaking down their trousers in relief after a 
long sitting, 2s all legislators do! 

“ A plain practical annunciation of indivi- 
dual ene df said another. 

“No use though,” eried a third, “ warring 
upon fixed facts is a hard job.” 

“ Besides fixtures belong to the landlord,” 

ou know, added the wag of the Board, a 
jolly old lawyer from a silk-stocking dis. 
trict. 

Spooner said nothing, but he stroked his 
chin with a feeling of pleasure, and as he 
went down the stairs fancied that the eye of 
every bystander—an army of job seekers, 
contract hunters, and the like, who always 
hang about the Hal! on Board nights—was 
fixed only upon him. 

“Well, Spooner, you'll join us neverthe- 
leSs, won't you?” said Mr. Alderman Dou- 
bledoddy, as they stood in the wide hall by 
the door of the then “tea-room.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; you’ve done your duty ; 
when at Rome do as the x 

“ Rum ‘uns do,” broke in the waggish re- 
presentative of the silk-stocking gentry. 

Spooner smiled and paused. 

* PH—Pi—Pil look in,” said he, “ at all 
events.” 

“That's right,” says Mr. Doubledoddy ; 
“don’t blame us unheard and unseen.” 

And so, like the old mariner in the em- 
braces of the Sirens, went our friend Spooner 
into the tea-room. 

Being “first night,’ Mr. Keeper Watzen- 
acker (a jolly Swiss cook) had done his best. 
The table groaned with substantials. None 
of your “ trifles,” or“ kisses,” or “ soufflés””— 
joints, rounds, legs, ten-pound turkeys, bowls 
of salads, giant hams, mammoth pies, Bay of 
Biscay puddings, all around. 

Spooner stood amazed. Then he exulted. 
“ Here is the ammunition with which they as- 
sail my protest,” thought he; “ but although 
alone, I'll fight them singly. 

“Isn't it prime ?” said Mr. Alderman Dou- 
bledoddy, as they fell to work. Even 
Spooner, how could he resist? Besides, his 
absence would make no difference. He 
could not keep back the waves or the winds. 
He would bend like a sensible reed in a hur- 
ricane. Besides, he might, by putting in 4 
word now and then, accomplish much. Could 
a general win a battle without going near 
the blood and smoke, or a strong swimmer 
save a drowning man without going into the 
water? Certainly not. 

“ Where—where’s the tea?” finally in- 
quired the protesting member, amid the play 
of knife and fork. 

“The tea? the tea? Bah! here’s our 
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tea!” answered a neighbor, putting before 
him a glass of champagne. “Tea is but a 
name, you know, Your health, Spooner, my 


” 


a fourth. 

am iati our protesting friend, without know- 
ing how iv bappened, found a portly bottle 
in one hand and a glass in the other, bowing 
and drinking with the rest of them. As he 
drank, the memory of old times came over 
him. He thought of his early poverty and 
trials, of hissnowy shovelling, of his constabu- 
lary, of his collectorship, of his patient climb- 
ings, of his cold hashed mutton and simple 
pint of porter at home. And the more he 
thought, the more he realized the present 

randeur of his position. 

What wonder, then, 


speech—a speech 
point and humor, 


toast “ Success to the * tea-room.’ ” 


* * + * * * 

At ten o’clock, with his hat firmly placed 
upon his head, and 
started for home. 
ance would he have. He was happy enough 
in his own company, and his late company 
was happy enough without him. 

At the corner of street he was 
stopped by two of his political friends in his 
late campaign—temperance men at_ that. 
They grasped his hands under the flickering 
light of the nearest lamp, and said, “ Spooner, 
you've immortalized yourself; we heard ail 
about the protest from Ben Bolt. He is en- 
thusiastic upon your conduct to the high- 
est degree.” 

The new alderman staggered back a pace, 
and pulling a handful of cigars from his 
pocket, said, “Protest be . I go the 
tea-room, and nothing else! It’s a g-gl-glo- 
rious institu-tu-tion! Look-a-here,” holding 
out his cigars.” 

x ON * ° 

How his late supporters deserted him, and 
branded him as a Benedict Arnold; how the 
opposition called him a glorious fellow ; how 
the newspapers paraded his protest and his 
tea-room speech (which, like all good jokes, 
had leaked out) in parallel columns; how 
his name figured for a fortnight in brilliant 
leaders on political consistency ; how he be- 
came the life of afier tea-rooms, and invented 








name ; how he yet lives a warning to all re- 
formers ;—let the politicians of that day now 
alive reeal to mind, as taking up the 
zettes of to-day they read about that humbug 
bugbear italicized as “ I'he Tea-Room.” 





PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES, 
FROM DR. J. W, FRANCIS’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

WILLIAM BARLAS AND CHARLES SMITH. 
Tuers was, some forty years ago, an indi- 
vidual somewhat remarkable in several 
respects, whose bookstore was in Maiden 
Lane—William Barlas. By birth a Szotch- 
man, he was brought up to the ministry ; but 
from causes which I never learned, he 
relinquished that vocation in his native land, 
and assumed that of a bookseller in this city. 

e was reputed as a ripe scholar. e 
dealt almost exclusively in the classics: he 
for numerous years imported the editions 


y Your health!” cried another, and a third, | 


in usum Delphini, for the students in our 
| 
schools and colleges; hardly a graduate 
| among us of the olden time can have forgot- 
ten him—Irving, Verplanck, John Anthon, 
Bryant, and Paulding, can doubtless tell 
|much of him. When, on a large scale, was | 
| commenced in Philadelphia the reprints of 
| : * or 
the Latin and Greek writers, poor Mr. 
| Barlas’s functions were well nigh annihilated. 
I mention him here from his relation to the 
‘advancement of learning in his juvenile 
'days. His opinion on the various editions 
j < ~ 
| was déemed conclusive, and he controlled 
the judgment as well as the pocket of the 
purchaser. He was long in epistolary cor- 
| respondence with the friend of Cowper, as 
| some call him—I mean old John Newton of | 
| London: and I have often wondered that no 


incidentally mentioned. 


my chronology by a word or two on the cha- 
racter and death of him whom I have ever 
considered the ablest writer we have had in 
our public journals. He has been already 
I allude to James 
Cheetham. He succeeded as editor of Green- 


| leaf’s paper, under the name of the American 


Citizen.—Cheetham was an English radical, 
had left Manchester for this country; was 
by trade a hatter. 

His persona] appearance was impressive ; 
tall, athletic, with much of a martial bearing 
in his walk, a forehead of great breadth and 
dimensions, and penetrating grey eye, he 
seemed authoritative wherever he might be. 
He arrived in this country at a period of per- 
plexing excitement, the times of Adams’s ad- 


| ministration and Jefierson’s entrance of the 


that soon becoming enterprise has yet brought forward, ina new 
elevated upon a chair, he commenced a/ edition of the writings of Newton, their | 
long remembered—full of | correspondence. Jt is not for us to dwell on | 
hailed with universal ap- | the contrast, so striking, which now exists 
probation—approbation which increased to | compared with the period to which I mene, 
uproarious delight when he proposed his just adverted, when even Professors of | 


| 
| 


| 
' 


a ketful of cigars, he 489- . 
Neither coach “ poe, _assumer of such wisdom, of our 


| 
} 
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} 
| 
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| 
} 
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| 
| 
| 
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a pudding which to this day goes b his | Popularly made knewn to the English 





government. He found many to countenance 
his radicalism, as Teunis Wortman, James 
Dennisson, Charles Christian, and others— 
;}men whom we might call liberals, both in 
religion and in polities. Accidental cireum- 
stances made me well acquainted with him 
so early as in the summer of 1803. He was 
then universally known as the champion of 
Jefferson, of Governor George Clinton, and of 
DeWitt Clinton. He wasa most unflinching 
partisan writer ; with earnestness advocated 
the advantages arising from the possession 
of Louisiana, countenanced Blind Palmer, 
the Lecturer on Deism, and congratulated 
the public on the return to America of Tho- 
mas Paine. He ever remained the active 
advocate of old Geo. Clinton, but his friend- 
ship was not long after turned into hatred 
of Paine, and his life of that once prominent 
but wretched individual demonstrates the 
rancor of his pen. The murderous death of 
Hamilton, I think, had a strong influence 
upon him. No sooner had he breathed his 
last than Cheetham extolled him as the 
greatest of patriots. Many speak of Cheet- 
ham as at times holding the pen of Junius, 


Colleges were controlled in their opinions | 
on books by the dicta of a bookseller; yet | 
such was the fact some forty or fifty years | 
What would be the reply to the’ 
rofessor | 
Anthon, of Columbia College ’—he whose | 
ove and devotion to the philosophy of the | 
classics have led him already, in so many | 
works, to spread before the cogitative | 
scholars of both worlds, the deepest re- | 
searches of antiquarian disquisition and phi- | 
lological lore, evincing that America is not | 
tardy in a just appreciation of the excel-| 
lences of those treasures which enriched a | 
Bentley, a Horsley, a Porson, and a Parr. | 
Those of our literary connoisseurs who | 
cast a mental retrospect over days long) 
past, may awaken into memory that deli-| 
cately constructed and pensive-looking man _ 
of Pearl street, recognised by the name of 
Charles Smith. I believe he was a New a declaration sustained by many of his poli- 
Yorker, Pulmonary suffering was his tical assaults and essays. He possessed a 
physical infirmity—his relief, tobacco, the | magnificent library, was a great reader, and 
fumes of which ever surrounded him as a | studied Burke and Shakspeare more than 
halo. He abounded in the gloom and glory any other authors. I know nothing against 
of the American Revolution, and published his moral character. 
with portraits, numerous diagrams of the, His death, however. was most remarkable; 
campaigns of the war in the Military Repo- he had moved with his family to a country 
sitory—a work of great fidelity, in which it | residence some three miles from the city, in 
is thought he was aided by Baron Steuben | the summer of 1809. Within a few days 
and General Gates. As a Bibliopolist little | after he exposed himself to malaria, by walk- 
need be said. But the curious in know- ing uncovered by his hat through the fields, 
ledge will not overlook him as the first who | under a burning September sun. He was 
| struck with a complication cf ills: fever, 
reader the names of Kotzebue and Schiller. | congestion of the brain, and great cerebral 
Several of the novels and plays of these | distress. The malignancy of his case soon 
German authors were done inte English by | foretold to his physician, Dr. Hosack, the 
him; and, with William Dunlap, both as a impossibility of his recovery. Being at that 
translator and as a theatrical manager, the time a student of medicine, I was requested 
Stranger and other plays were presented to to watch him; on the second day of his 
the cultivators of the Drama, long before | malady, his fever raging higher, he betrayed 
their appearance in London, or the publica- a disturbed intellect. On the night of the 
tion of Thompson's German Theatre. It is | third day, raving mania set in.  Incohe- 
a circumstance worthy of notice, that the | rently he called bis family around him: ad- 
Rev. Mr. Will, then of this city, added to) dressed his sons as to their peculiar avoca- 


the stock of our literary treasures by other | tions for life: giving advice to one ever to be 
reprints into the English, as the Constant temperate in all things: upon another urg- 
Lovers, &c., of Kotzebue, before, I believe, | ing the importance of knowledge. After 
any recognised Englishedition had appeared | midnight he became much worse, and un- 
abroad. But I must leave this subject for | govyernable. With herculean strength he 
the fuller investigation of the learned Dr. now raised himself from his pillow; with 
Smyth, Professor of German in Columbia | eyes of meteoric fierceness he grasped his 
College. _bed-covering, and in a most vehement but 

CHEETHAM AND PAINE. | rapid articulation, exclaimed to his sons, 
In closing this short list of Public Editors, |“ Boys, study Bolingbroke for style, and 
I feel justified in deviating for a moment in , Locke for centiment.” He spoke no more. 
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Paine has been referred to—I have often 
seen him at the different places of residence to 
which he removed from time to time in the 
city, now in Partition street, now in Broome 
street, &. His localities were not always 
the most agreeable :—in Partition street, 
near the market, a portion of his tenement 
was occupied for the display of wild beasts. 
Paine generally sat taking his airing at the 
lower front windows, the gazed at of all 

by. Jarvis the painter was often 
bis visitor, and was fortunate enough to se- 
eure that inimitable plaster cast of his head 
and features, which, at his request, I deposited 
in the New York Historical Society. While 
at the work, Jarvis exclaimed “I ] secure 
him to a nicety, if 1 am so fortunate as to 
get plaster enough for his carbunculated 
nose.” Jarvis thought this bust of Paine 
his most successful undertaking as a Sculptor. 


THE LATE JOHN PINTARD. 


About the time of the death of Col. Stone, 
New York lost a valuable promoter of its 
substantial interests by the demise of John 
Pintard. His labors are still fresh in the 
memories of those who cherish the actions 
of the benevolent and humane. He was a 
native of this city (born in 1759), where he 

the greater part of his life, and died 
in 1844, in his 86th year. He was con- 
nected with the newspaper press in the 
earlier career of the Daily Advertiser. Pin- 
tard was well acquainted with nearly all the 
distinguished public characters at the period 
of the adoption of our constitution. Pos- 
sessed of sound attainments by his Prince- 
ton College education, the ardor of his 
patriotism displayed itself by his uniting 
with a body of his collegiate companions in 
a military movement in the revolutionary 
contest. He afterwards returned for a 
while to his Alma Mater, with the approba- 
tion of the President Witherspoon. He 
now was appointed a sub-commuissioner for 
American prisoners in New York, and had 
frequent intercourse with the notorious Cun- 
ningham, the Keeper of the Provost; vi- 
sited the Sugar House, occupied by the) 
unfortunate captives of war, in Crown street | 
_— Liberty street), the Dutch church in 
assau street, the Scotch Church in Little 
Queen street (now Cedar street), and the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Queen street 
(now Pearl street), near Cherry street, all 
filled with the wretched victims of tyranny. 
He interceded in their behalf with the 
German General Heiser, and with Henry 
Clinton, the British commander. He be- 
came acquainted with Knyphausen, with 
William Smith the historian of New York, 
with Lord Howe, and others. 

He has described the scenes, as an eye- 
witness, occurring at Washington’s Inau- 
guration in 1789; he was an advocate of 
the Federal party of that day. He wasa 
member of our State Legislature when it 
held its session in this city. Time forbids 
us to detail the objects to which he directed 
his attention — his long career of 
usefulness. Several of our important mu- 
nicipal regulations still in force were sug- 
gested by him. He was the earnest cham- 
pion and successful advocate for the incor- 
poration of the Bank of New York. He 
was one of the founders of the Tammany 





men of all political parties, and the express 
object of which was to preserve the history 
= ae = pa ea ee yee 
eu of a i of Morta- 
lity in this city, and was appointed the first 
City Inspector. The New York Historical 
Society must look upon him as its chief 
founder. Some of its most precious trea- 
sures are the fruits of his munificence. He 
was among the most strenuous with Bishop 
Hobart in forwarding the library of the 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, and was 
not deficient in contributions towards it. 
He was active with Elias Boudinot in pro- 
jecting the American Bible Society. The 
first Bank of Savings mainly originated 
with him. He revived the Chamber of 
Commerce, after a Jong repose. 
He convened the first assemblage of our 
citizens at the Park, for the purpose of 
obtaining a public expression of opinion in 
favor of projecting the Canal policy of the 
union of the Erie and the Hudson; and 
this at a period when the spirit of party 
strife had widely scattered doubts and ridi- 
cule on the contemplated movement. 


In the war of 1812, when paper money 
in small bills largely became our currency, 
he was the individual who caused the im- 
print of those well known mottoes, “ mind 
your own business,” “ never despair,” 
“economy is wealth,” and others of a like 
import, chiefly drawn from Franklin, to 
surround the designated value of the money. 
He had, I believe, done a like service for 
our Continental times. He carried the 
measure of having the British names of our 
streets changed to the modern they are now 
known by. I have noticed these few'cir- 
cumstances concerning Mr. P., because I 
wish it to be imp upon the memory, 
that the editors and proprietors of Gazettes 
are often zealous in good measures not ne- 
cessarily connected with their immediate 
vocation. Pintard enjoyed an active inti- 
macy with booksellers and authors. He 
and Freneau, a native also of this city, and 
his contemporary, had often been in close 
communion, as patriots of the revolution. 
This essential difference, however, obtained 
between them. Pintard was federal: Fre- 
neau anti-federal. Old Rivington had often 
a hard time with them. The sordid tory 
could neither endure the conservative re- 
publican principles of Pintard, nor the 
relentless bitterness and sarcasm of Fre- 
neau. 

I shall only add, that he was a student of 
many books, an observer of men in every 
walk of life. He was of grave thought, 
yet often facetious in conversation. During 
forty years of medical practice, I have 
rarely fell in with one richer in table-talk, 
or fuller of topics on life and letters. In 
his death, he ere er bo vee me of "4 
religious faith, and resi is spirit wil 
a benignant composure. But 1 am forbid 
den to enlarge on the many excellences and 
services of the public-spirited John Pintard. 

COBBETT. 

To a suggestion that I might instance the 
late Wm. Cobbett, as associated with the 
periodical press of this country, 1 see no 
imp: iety ; aor, ma a Minute re- 
cord would necessarily inc his Poreu- 
pine Gazette and his Weekly Register ; the 
one the offspring of his juvenile life—the 
other of his ripened years. I had some 





Society, in those days made up of gentle- 


has, in his attractive manner, described him 
to the life. He was deemed the best talker 
of his day, and his forcible pen has given us 
indubitable proofs of his powers in literary 
composition. It was not unusual with him 
to make a morning visit at the printing- 
office at an hour, to take his seat at 
the desk, and after some half-dozen lines 
were written, throw off MS. with a 
rapidity that engaged eleven compositors 
at once in setting up. Thus a whole 
sheet of the Register might be completed 
ere he desisted from his undertaking. | 
think that in his quickness he surpassed 
even the lamented William Leggett, of the 
Evening Post. The circumstance is cer- 
tainly a psychological fact, and yet may 
not be deemed more curious than that 
Priestley should have made his reply to Lind, 
quite a voluminous pamphlet, in twenty-four 
hours, or that H inson, the actor, was 
able to peruse crosswise, the entire five 
columns of a newspaper, and within two 
hours recite it thus by memory. 

I visited Cobbett, when his residence was 
within a couple of miles of this city, in com- 
pany with a few professional men ; it 
was in October, and a delightfui day. He 
heard our approach, and came to the door 
without our knocking. ‘“ Walk in, gentle- 
men ; I am to consider this as a visit to me ; 
walk in and be seated on these benches, for 
| have no chairs; you may be fatigued ; 
will you have a bowl of milk? I live upon 
milk and Indian corn, I never drink spirit or 
wine : and yet I am a tolerable example of 
English health.” And, indeed, he was a 
most e specimen of a genuine John 
Bull. is nearly ovate face and florid 
countenance, pierced with strong grey eyes, 
with head thickly covered with grey hair, 
closely trimmed ; his huge frame, of some 
two hundred and seventy pounds’ weight, 
with corresponding abdominal developments, 
all demonstrated, with anatomical accuracy, 
his gigantic bulk. 

His superior intellect seemed roused in 
all its functions. The United States, Eng- 
land, the reform measures, the church and 
state, its ity—these were only a few 
of the subjects of caustic remarks: “‘1 
have just performed a duty, gentlemen, 
which has been too long delayed ; you have 
neglected the remains of Thomas Paine ; | 
have done myself the honor to disinter his 
bones: I have removed them from New 
Rochelle : I have them up; they are 
now on their way to England ; when I re- 
turn, I shall cause them to speak the com- 
mon sense of the great man. I shall gather 


together Liverpool and Manchester in one 
assembly, with the people of London; those 
benes will effect the reformation of Eng- 


land, in Church and State.” After some 
two or three hours we took our leave, with 
unlimited admiration of his brave utterance 
and his colloquial talents. 


PERSONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ovr youth are taught that a true man 
may be found among the ornate as well asin 
the humble avocations of life. Ambitious of 
a national literature, we honer those who 
have laid the corner-stone of its foundation, 
in the person of an Irving, a Prescott, and 
a Bancroft, a Longfellow and a Hawthorne. 
We gratefully remember our historical obli- 
gations to Sparks. We feel the dignity of 





personal acquaintance with him at the titne | the scholar when we summon to our ard the 
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Everett. 


Mourning with no feign- 
the demise of that true son of our 


| 
| 


classical 
w 
on an lamented Cooper, we rejoice that a 
Bryant and a Halleck, a Verplanck and a} 
Paulding, are still left with us. Warm in 
our feelings, and made happier by the rela- 
tions of intercourse, we extend the cordial | 
hand to Tuckerman, our classical Essayist | 
and Poet; to Willis, for his sore wae 
on passing events; to Morris, for his 
rent to Kimball, for his St. Leger | 
Papers ; to Clark, for his Knickerbocker ; to | 
Melville, for ; to Ik. Marvell, for his 
Reveries; to ipley, for his criticisms ; to | 
Bigelow, for his Book on Jamaica; to Bay- 
ard Taylor, for his Views A-Foot : to Gree- | 
ley, for his Crystal Palace Labors ; and to, 
Duyckinck, the son of our old friend the | 
bookseller, for his Literary World. We | 
congratulate Dr. Griswold on his laudable | 
design to perpetuate the memories of de- | 
parted worth, and preserve our literary 
annals. In the name of the Republic, we | 
ive the heartiest thanks to our intimate | 
friend, Dr. Cogswell, as we look at the spa- 
cious walls of the Astor Library. 








TIMBUCTOO. 


A CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM OF 1629, BY ALFRED TENNY- | 
SON, OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 

I stoop upon the Mountain which o’erlooks 

The narrow seas, whose rapid interval 

Parts Afric from green Europe, when the Sun 

Had fall’n below th’ Atlantic, and above 

The silent heavens were blenched with faery 


light, 
Uncertain whether faery light or cloud, 
a Seer and the chasms of deep, 

ue 

Slumbered unfathomable, and the stars 
Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 
I gazed upon the sheeny coast beyond, 
There where the Giant of old Time infixed 
The limits of his prowess, pillars high 
Long time erased from earth: even as the Sea 
When w of wild inroad buildeth up 
Huge whereby to stay his yeasty waves. 
And much I mused on quaint and old 
Which whilome won the of all on earth 
Toward their brightness, ev’'n as flame draws 


alr; 
But had their being in the heart of man 
ye ot Bae? crchgpag tains 
A center'd glory-ci memory, 
Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later name, 
Imperial roofed with gold : 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change, 
All on-set of capricious accident, 
Me ese yearning hope which would not 


As when in some great city where the walls 
Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces 


thronged, 
Do utter forth a subterranean voice, 
A the inner columns far retired 
At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 


Before the awful Genius of the 
Kneels the pale Priestess in deep faith, the 
Above her head the weak p dips and winks 
Unto the fearful ing without : 

ever marble knees, 
Bathes the cold hand with tears, and th on 
Those oes which, west Go light but where- 
Her phantasy informs them. 


Where are 
Thrones of the Western Gana, this “Thi 
green? 


Where are your moonlight halls, cour cedam 





Your aos capes, and your gold-sanded 
8 

Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds ! 

Where are the infinite ways, which, seraph-trod, 

Wound thro’ your great iwien solitudes, 

Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 

‘Filled with Divine effulgence, circumfused, 

Flowing between the clear and polished stems, 

And ever circling round their emerald cones 

In coronals and glories, such as gird 





The unfading foreheads of the Saints in Heaven ? 

For nothing visible, they say, had birth 

In that blest ground, but it was played about 

With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 

My voice and cried, “ Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 

Lighten, thy hills enfold a city as fair 

As those which starr’d the night o’ the elder 
world ¢ 

Or is the rumor of thy Timbuctoo 

dream as frail as those of ancient time {” 

A curve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light ! 
A rustling of white wings! the bright descent 
Of a young Seraph! and he stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and looked into my face 
With his unutterable, shining orbs. 

So that with hasty motion I did veil 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such colored spots as dance athwart the eyes 


Of those that gaze upon the noonday Sun. 
Girt with a zone of ing gold beneath 
His breast, and compassed round about his brow 


With Pa arch of everchanging bows, 
And circled with the glory of living light 
And alternation of ali hues, he stood. 
“Oh child of man, why muse you here alone 
Upon Mountain, on the dreams of old 
hich filled the earth with passing loveliness, 
Which flung strange music on the howling winds, 
And odors rapt from remote Paradise ! 
Thy sense is clogged with dull mortality ; 
Thy spirit fettered with the bond of clay : 
Open thine eyes and see.” 
I looked, but not 
bo deepen Phaedra 
ith its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great Angel Mind which looked from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bo 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought, 
That in my vanity I seemed to stand 
ora the outward verge and bound alone 
full beatitude. Each failing sense, 
As with a momentary flash of light, 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark earth, 
The indistinctest atom in deep air, 
The Moon’s white cities, and the width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Uanvisited with dew of vagrant cloud, 


And the unsounded, undescended de 

Of her black hollows. The clear y 
Shorn of its hoary lustre, wonderful, 

Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light, 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 


And moon-encircled planets, whee! in wheel, 
Arched the wan sapphire. Nay—the hum of 
men, 
Or other things talking in unknown 
And notes of busy life in distant worlds 
Beat like a far wave on my anxious ear. 
A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling 


thoughts, 
Involving and em each with each, 
Rapid as fire, inextricably linked, 
Expanding momently with every sight 
—seoten sytem bags aeh of wari 9 Samet 
The issue of strong impulse, ied h 
seal «gaia in some 

e 


en ~-eeeadinonp apelin aces 








The blossoming grasses of your hi:ls ? 


Disjointed, crumbling from their parent 
At slender eserves level ealm bias 


Is ridged with restless and increasing spheres 

Which break upon each other, each th’ effect 

Of separate impulse, but more fleet and 
strong 

Than its r, till the eye in vain 

Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 

Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 

Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 


Definite round. 

I know not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 
Less vivid than a half-forgotten dream, 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o’er me, and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to me 
As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorbed me from the nature of itself; 
With its own fleetness. Where is he, that 


Adown the sloping of an arrowy str 

Could link his Thallop to the ilies olen, 

And muse midway with philosophic calm 

Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 

The fierceness of the bounding element? 

My —- which long had grovelled in the 

slime 

Of this dull world, like dusky worms which 
house 

Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 

Upon some earth-awakening day of Spring 

Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 

Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 

Double display of star-lit wings, which burn 

Fan-like and fibred with intensest hloom ; 


Ev’n 2 thoughts, erewhile so low, now 
elt 


Unutterable buoyancy and strength 


To ore i upward through the trackless 
e 
Of undefined existence far and free. 
Then first within the South methought I 


saw 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of ram upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of canopy o’ercanepied. 
Behind 
In diamond light upsprung the dazzling 


yous 
Of Pyramids, as far surpassing earth’s 
As heaven than earth is fairer. Each aloft 
jf ee his narrowed eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, showering circular abyss 
Of radiance. But the glory of the place 
Stood out a pillared front of toon ear} 
Interminably high, if gold it were 
Or metal more etherial, and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no 


gaze 

Might rest, stood open, and the eye could scan 

baa - ons porch and valve and beund- 
ess 


Part of a throne of fiery flame, wherefrom 

The snowy skirting of a garment hung, 

And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes 

That ministered around it—if I caw 

These things distinctly, for my human brain 

ae +> aes the vision, and thick 

Came down upon my eyelids, and I fell. 
With ministering hand he raised ma up: 

Then with a mournful and ineffable smile, 

Which but to look on for a moment filled 

My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 

In accents of majestic melody, 

Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 

Mingled with floating music, thus he spake : 
“ There is no mighti irit than I to swa 

1 eae eeaeieeaensen Daren 
shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 





By 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
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Whose landing-place is wrapt about with 
of , of heayen* With earliest light of 


And in the glow of sallow Summertide, 
And in red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter 


roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow 
I play about his heart a thousand ways, 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
—Of — which tell of waters, and of 


Beteaying he close kisses of the wind— 

And win him unto me: and few there be 

So gross of heart who have .not felt and 
known 

A higher than they see: They with dim eyes 

Behold me darkling. Lo! I have given 

nce, and to feel 


To understand my 
My fulness; I have filled thy lips with 


wer. 


po 
I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of | 


heaven, 
Man’s first, Tast home : 
sense 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 
The Pg sree | life which courseth through 
All th’ intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf .and clusters 
rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under heaven, 
poe oo in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men’s hopes and fears take refuge i in 
The fi ce of its complicated glooms, 
And cool impleachéd twilights. Child of man, 
See’st thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth 
through 
The argent streets o’ th’ city, imagi 
The soft inversion of her tremulous nan 
Her gardens frequent with the stately 
Her is hung with music of sweet ls, 
Lo! how he passeth 


and thou with lavished 


Her obelisks of éd thrysolite, . 
nats | and was? te 
y, 
And gulphs himself in sands, as not enduring 
To ow the world those waves, which 
wre 
The reflex of my city in their depths, 
Oh city ! oh latest throne! where I was raised 
To be a pen a8" loveliness 
Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery: soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand; 
Darken, and shrink and shiver into huts, 
Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 
Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian | settlements. 
How changed from this fair city !” 

Thus far the Spirit : 
Then heaven-ward on the wing: and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Had ae from the oar and all was dark! 


" LITERAR y L y TEL LIGENCE. _ 
FOREIGN. 

Hvc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, in 

1844-6, in 2 vols. translated from the French 

by W. Hazlitt; An Mlustrated edition of Mac- 


re Popular Delusions; and the Ottoman | P 


tmpire under Medjid, are the new volumes of 
a National Illustrated Li , Started from 
the Illustrated London News 

“ Far-Off,” a Sequel to “Near Home,” is the 
title of a new five-shilling volume, from the pen 
of the author of “ Peep of Day.” 

Fraser's for January, 1852, contains 
the first part of a new historical romance, en- 


® « Be ye perfect, even ss your Father in heaven ir 
perfect.” 








titled Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old 
Face, wy the Author of “ Yeast,” “Alton 


A new and complete edition of the works of 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, from the University Press of 
Cambridge, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
ER bakin a 

e Present State of Agriculture in England 
by the Times Commissioner, to be edited by 
re Caird, is promised in a volume very 


The U Ten Thousand; or, Sketches of 
American iety, a New Yorker, is an- 
nounced by Mesars. 'ARKER, in volume form; 
i eee And, collect: 

sl tis eae Maginn's Homeric 


othe f Art-Journal, published by Messrs. Virrvr 
& Co. London, and John street, New York, 
commenced with the Jan Siboas number, 
engravings from the famous ture Gallery 
at Chatsworth, one of the seats nip the Duke of 
Devonshire. 


~~ NOW READY. | 





New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 


NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT 
CLERGY ; 


CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY THEOLOGY 

WITHOUT HUMANIT AND PRO- 
TESTANT: ANTISM N WwITHOU 
CORMAARERT. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE pb eat AND DRESS OF THE ARMY 
F THE UNITED STATES. ~ 


pons tnivdgndialenian Drawings in the War 
Department. 


THIRD EDITION. 


COMMERCIAL AND MECHANICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


BY ©. TRACY, A.M. 


IN PRESS. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


LYNDE WEISS: 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
14 North Fourth st,, Philadelphia, 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 51 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Have just published the Second Edition of 
PULTES HOMCEOPATHIC 0: Dommery 

haat eget mn 5 ey = r 
Fiene, ant Hydropathy also an nao: Ehinoiogs 
ca. By J. H. — b. 
The demand for ve Trea- 


poe oul roved eition be met by neon issue of = = oo 


seamen ieneene 

Oot crease etn a py ealtion. or ae 
ture have been received wi! satisfaction. 
price $1 50. 


Fublchen in one an ony, eae. 
60, 

Oradea By Wi OF am Gregory MD, ~4. ihe “Chom 
Students. sty of Esler.” Firat hemis- 


rom the 

d by J. Mil 
aint enlarged, by fa tas sie pa 
nati. Price ee, 





jlote 








little work, as well as its intrinsic 
Se ee ae 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; 
lection of Oratorical and 


and Di , with an introductory 
ments of ‘designed for the use of Schools, 


locution, 
periowte, and Colleges. By J. C. 


WILLARD'S HISTORY Y OF THE UNITED 
STATES, in the Spanish 


R. CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER AND STEREOTYPER, 
No, 58 VESEY STREET, 


THE Subscriber begs to inform Publishers and Authors 
that he has laid in a Stock of New Mater s, and, not. 
withstanding the late disastrous fire by which his entire 
office was destroyed, is prepared to execute all orders 
with his usual accuracy and promptitude. 

His Book Type is selected from the best Foundries in 
the country, and is unsurpassed in beauty of appearance 
and clearness of impression. His Presses are of Adam: 
last improvement, and are equal to the production of the 
Te faPeee R. CRAIGHEAD. 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
Have just Published: 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
By LONGFELLOW. 


Beautifully illustrated, and bound to match their illustrat. 
ed edition of " pte samezcad 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition, in one volume, 
elegantly bound. 


ee.” OF MY CHILD. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD. 
With Designs by Billings. 
Square 16mo. red by es bet 1 dn camel 


SECOND SERIES “OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD. 
1 volume 12mo. cloth. $1 25, with Portrait. 


5. 

THE SNOW IMAGE, 

AND OTHER TALES, 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
One vol, 16mo., cloth, 75 cts. 
IN PRESS: 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE PUETI- 
CAL WORKS. 

THE NOONING. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


420 tf 
THE FIFTH EDITION 


NEW YORK: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
BY E. PORTER BELDEN, M.A., 
Has been issued by Pratt, Lewis & Co. 


We have arrangemenis by which we have bound, 
and wil continue to bind with each oti edition of the above, 


“° AMERICAN ADVERTISER ; 
A REFERENCE WORK FOR 
PURCHASERS. 
Containing the Cards of Merchants and Manufacturers 
line of business. 


Price, including both of the works, 25 cts., and upwards. 
STURGES ON THE GAME OF 
DRAUGHTS. 
SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price, in muslin, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season ! 





OF 


STITUTION OF THE C 
latter of which alone usually sells for twice the price of 
Paces 64 cts. single; $4 per hundred; $85 per thousand. 





language. 
2 tf A. 8 BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


$s PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 


Nassau st., New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
BY JOHN QUEKETT. 


ith Additi and Illustrated by Twelve Steel Plates and Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 
Second Edition, w ai 8vo. Price reduced to $5. ° " 


THE ARCHITECTURE ‘OF THE HEAVENS. 


BY PROF. J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. 
Ninth Edition, entirely Revised, and greatly ar ag a Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 
0. ce : 


Also, Volume ITI. of 
TECHNOLOGY ; OR, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND 
TO MANUFACTURES. 
BY DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 
With Nine folio Colored Plates and One Hundred and Twenty-nine Woodcuts. Price $5. 
*,* The above form part of the “LIBRARY OF STANDARD ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.” 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broapway. 


rtations by every French and English Steamer. 
Delalogues Ae A, on application. joa 


oA. JUST PUBLISHED. | 


LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 
Revisep sy PROF. CHILD,-or Hanrvanp Cotiece. 


Teachers are tfully invited to examine this Grammar; copies will be furnished on application to CLARKE, 
AUSTEN & SMITH, New York; PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, or to the Publisher, 


JOHN BARTLETT, Cameripee. 


ALSO—IN PRESS, 
Examinations of Drugs and Medicines, 
Chemicals, &c., &c., 


AS TO THEIR PURITY AND ADULTERATION., 
BY CHARLES H. PEIRCE, M.D., 
Translator of Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry and Examiner of Drugs, &c., for the Port of Boston. 
This is a practical Hand-book for the use of Physicians, Apothecaries, and Druggists, &c., and the methods for 
testing the differen haracter. ji7 St 


FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F, TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. Wiurn Porrraitr. 
Price $1 per copy. 
JOHN BALL, 48 Norra Fourrna street, Puapetpnta, 
and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


[W ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 
POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. j10 2m 


10 PUBLISHERS. 
THE “SOUTHERN MAGAZINE.’ 


PUBLISHED BY 


STRICKLAND & BENJAMIN, Mosite, Alabama. 


Publishers and others engaged in the Book Trade, who desire a fair and impartial notice of new publications, can 
secure it by sending early copies to H. LONG & BRO., Ann street, 


j24 2t W. STRICKLAND, Booxsetter, Mobile. 


TWENTY-SECOND CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 
O COMMENCE on MONDAY, March 29th, 1852. The undersi respectfully solicit con- 
signments of BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOK-BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &c., to be sold 


according to former rules and lati 
The CataLoous will be put sa pe ry the 18th of Retrnery. ond Invoices should be received a few days previons 
Contributors at the East will confer a favor by arding their goods early. 


to that time. 
iberal advances made on recei of goods when required. 
Pari agen SALES OF BOOKS, STATIONERY, kc. are held during the business season at the Trade Sale Rooms, 
*,* Those in the'Trede she have Soren gateiitont-oor Gale. we refer to Contributors and Purchasers for the last 
ten years, with the assurance that no effort shall be wanting on our part to merit the approbation of all concerned. 


HAYDEN AND HUBBARD, 
Sit Trade Sale Rooms, Southeest comer of Fifth and Walnut streets, Up-stairs. 
PARTNER WANTED. 


A YOUNG OR MIDDLE-AGED MAN, of good business habits, with a Cash Capital of 
$3000 to $5000, is wanted in an old established Bookselling House, at Detroit, Mich. Satisfactory testimo- 








niale will be required. Address 


ie BOX 86, DETROIT P. O., MICH. 


A VALUABLE GIFT-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
W. HOLDREDGE., 
140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Woman in her Various Relations. 


By MRS. L. G. ABELL, 
Author of “Gems by the Wayside,” “Skilful Housewife, 





and Ladies’ Domestic Guide,” etc. Royal 18mo.,320 pp., 
Illuminated Title, with fine Illustrations. Price, in full 
gilt, $1.00; plain, 6244 cents; paper, 37’ cents. 


| 

The following are among the great variety of subjects 
| on which it treate : 
| The best methods for Dinners and Social Parties—A Chap- 
| ter for Young Ladies, Mothers, and Invalids—Hinie 
| on the Body, Mind, and Character—with a Glance 
| at Woman's Rights and Wrongs, Professions, 

Customs, etc., etc. 

Tea-Table,and Serving Tea. , Behavior to Gentlemen. 
Rules to be Observed at a | Choice of a Husband, and 
Dinner Party. Requisites of Character. 

A few additional Rules. Weddings. 
| Hints on Behavior at Even- | Married Life. 
| ing Parties. Domestic Accomplishments 
| Conversation. and Duties. 
| General Rules of Personal | Early Care of Infants. 





| Behavior. Medicine. 

| Things to be Avoided byall | The Food. 

| Persons. The Nursery. 

; Conduct at Public Places. The Bed. 
Music. Riding. 

| Introductions, The Lungs. 


| Letters of Introduction. Perceptions, 
New Year’s Calle, Mental Differences. 
Paying and Receiving Visits | Children—Management and 
| and Calls. Maxims. 
| Travelling. Rules to be Remembered. 
| Conduct at Table. Mistakes of Parents. 
Nursery Duties. 


| Conduct at Family Wor- 
The Human Body, or Phy- 


ship, ete. 
sical Frame. 


Miscellaneous Hints. 
Female Companionship and | Motion necessary to Health. 
Intercourse. Debility—Its Cure or Relief. 
Dress and Propriety. Relation of Eating to 
A few Hints and Permanent Health, 
Rules. | Early Risin: 


The Mouth. | Clothing om Figure. 
The Nails. | The Use of Frequent Bath- 
| The Hair. ing. 
| The Eyes. The Early Decay of Ameri- 
The Skin. | can Females. 


Models of Invitation Cards. | The Mind. 
Letters of Introduction, Character—Its Influence on 
Notes, etc.  _ the Health and Mind. 


Of the many complimentary notices of the press the fol- 
lowing may serve as a specimen: 

We received this work many weeks ago, but it was in 
such demand with our friends and near neighbors, that we 
| never got achance to read it till now, but having at length 
| done so, we are gratified in awarding it high, very high 
| praise. It is one of the very best works extant on the su 
| ject.—Montpelier (Green Mountain) l'reeman. 
| Here is a volume upon woman, and for woman, that 
| we can highly recommend. The volume deserves a wide 

circulation, which the attractive garb in which it is pub- 
lished, wil] no doubt accelerate.— Inde; endent. 

This is a book that should be studied by every young 
lady in the land, neither would it be amiss for every young 
man also to read it carefully. —Boston ‘J rareller. 

We have here a useful volume—usefu! to the ladies, at 
least, and instructive to all. It is of in‘rinsic worth, being 
written by a lady qualified to point out the various duties 
| and responsibilities of her sex.— Albany, Times. 

We earnestly recommend this work to ladies. Its views 
of the relation of the sexes are right, its style correct, its 
sentiments elevated —Pail. Gazette. 

We commend it to our lady readers for the many excel- 
lent plans and = it sets forth, No woman, however 
intelligent in her pursuits, can afford to disre the 
beautiful feminine acts that add to the grace and harmony 
of the social circle.—Sartain’s Magazine. 
The young housekeeper may consult its pages with as- 

surance of a flood of light; details which were never on 
paper before.— Tribune, 





0 every woman this little book commends itself with 
great force.—Albany Express. 

We highly commend this beautiful and well-written vo- 
lume. r. Holdredge has published a most seasonable 
book—a book that needs only to be known to be in great 
demand.—Christian Intelligencer. 

The young housekeeper and young lady would find its 
precepts of great value, as supplying the species of in- 
struction necessary, seldom imparted.— E-vangelist. 

Here is a book useful to every woman in our country.— 
Scott's Weekly, Philad. 

The book is worthy the attentive goveeet of every 
female, whether as an individual, as the head of a family, 
or a member of society. She will derive many moral pro- 
fits and wholesome rules of conduct, appropriate to her 
station.— Philadelphia Courier. 

The suggestions are thé fruits of wisdom, and must 
benefit all who will listen to them. The book should be 
placed in the hands of all, who may read it with satisfac- 
tion and profit.— Philadelphia Item. jsl 


HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
POR EMMA WILLARD. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Have Just Published 


Hom Denial bster Of ain curty edition, * 
on. e) e says of an early edition, * 
near me, 0a a Book of Reference in 
ates.” 
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FORTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS! 


HARPER’S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY. NUMBER. 


Pesttc Lire or Benzamin Frawxutx. By Jacob Abbott. With Thirty-two 
Naro.gon Bonarante.—The Expedition. John 8, C. Abbott, With 
Seven [lustrations from Original Drawings by Dip 


Gagat Ossects arratnep By Lirtie Tuines. 
Tae Svstime Port 
Tue Corse or Go A Dream. 


Mavrice Tiexnay, Tue Sotpien or Foreuxs. By Charles Lever, Author of 
“Charles O'Malley,” &e. (Concluded.) 


Axecpotes anp APHoRisMs. 

A Cuntous Pacer or Famicy History. 

Tas Ass or La Manca.—I. The Hog-boy,—II. The Ass.—III. The Pope. 
Tax Leoenp or Tur Weertne Cuamerr. 

An Oup Man's rinst Love. 

Tae Potson Eaters. 

A Cuuto’s History or Kixe Jonn’s Retox. By Charlies Dickens. 

Mr Nove; or, Varieties tx Exouisn Lire. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Tus Orrnan’s Daza™M or Cuniswmas (Poetry). 

Waat CugistMas ts in THe Company or Jonn Doz. By Charles Dickens. 
Waar Curist™as ts a8 we Grow Otpser. By Charles Dickens, 

Hewien Cornis. 

Tue coop oLp Times tx Paris. 





Vision or Cuantes XI. 

Srazet Scenes or tae Frencn Usurpation, 

Waar Becomes oF gue Rixp. 

Mazzi, THe Iravian Lipera. 

Caewixe Tus Buyvo.—A Sxetcu or Tue Puiviprines. 

Sxetcu or Suwarrow. 

Monrtruty Recorp or Curr Ev —An Abstract and my) 
Paleah Sol, teary, Ara snd Persad Aan Memes Abou. 


Eprror’s Tasts.—Tue fer Vane rU fi 
Wi IL as om Example tothe World ie the World. wi de the 
. means of i — 


Eprror’s Drawer.—Takin’ ae Faculties.—Great ol 

Witnesses and Counsel: with an Betaphhs Taynoguony as 
Drammers.—On Discontentment.—Omnipresence Me the - 

To Snuffers and Chewers.—The ae and Death. bets 

Lrrerarr Notices.—The Books of the and —Lite- 
— - ny’ onth, Original Reprinted. 

A Lear rrom ~~ —y- —A Horrible 
Thing.—Mrs. Baker's Pet. With Two | 


Business.—Rather too much of a Good 
Hustrations, 
Fasuions ror Fepavuary. With Three Illustrations. , 


Harrer’s New Mowrmty Maeaztne is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which it is dated. day, Every N 
columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the 
Iustrations, accurate Plates ; a genes sane of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the important 


with the Numbers for June and December. 

TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical 
The Semi-annual Vabemnen, ap comngieteds neatly bennd tn loth, os Two 
Publishers. 


or from the Publishers, at Taner Dotiars a year, or TWENTY-FIVE ge a Number. 
or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-flve Cenis 


each, are furnished by the Agents or 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers Leper * and Postmasters, and will make liberal them for efforts in circulating the 


They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms ; aad 


arrangements with 
City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in advance. Numbers from the commencement 


le ae 
out 
Meet 
Sle Mee non pao aiaaney cae 


' Lectures on sae ianicy of Both 


can be supplied at any time. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK.. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
lh 6. 
Florence Sackville ; Wesley and Methodism. 
Or, Self-Dependence. An Aulobiography. By Mas. Bunnury. Syo. Paper. 25 By Isaac Taxton. With a New Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 
cents. 


7. 
% A Tttly’s Voyage Round the World. 


Madame [pa Preirrer. Translated from the German, by Mrs. Percy £1x- 
sev. 12mo. Paper, 60 cents ; ie ince al 


The Corner-Stone. 


Forming Vol. II. of “ Abbott’s Y Christian Series.” 
Map atin tenowebah Teasrecd. Beautifully ill Nestrated: 12mo. 12mo. Muslin, $1. 


Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings. 
By Damizt B, Woops. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; Muslin, 62} cents. 


9. 
re Sra teesfteece| London Lalor and the London Poor, 


3. 
Dr. Turner's Penne etre 





See expressly for the 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ VT awed 


Chal Life and Wi 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. Tapes 


4. Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; ; 
Layard’s Discoveries at Nineveh. . Pen and Pencil of the 
Sorter Merce ea te sae 





? 
By Sir Janus Srernen, K.C.B.,LL.D. 8vo. Muslin, $1 75. Or, The Whale. By Henman Metvitie. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50, 





